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ABSTRACT 

This module, one in a series of performance-based 
teacher education learning packages, focuses on a specific skill that 
vocational educators need to integrate competency-based education 
(CBE) into the vocational education curriculum. The purpose of the 
module is to help the instructor understand the educational 
philosophy on which CBE is based and how this is applied in practice, 
assess his/her readiness for CBE, and develop a plan for gaining the 
knowledge and skills he/she needs. Introductory material provides 
terminal and enabling objectives, prerequisites, a list of resources, 
and general information. The main portion of the module includes 
three learning experiences based on the enabling objectives. Each 
learning experience presents activities with information sheets, case 
studies, model critiques, inventories, worksh&^ts, and checklists. 
Optional activities are provided. Completion of these three learning 
experiences should lead to achievement of the terminal objective 
through the fourth and final learning experience that provides for a 
teacher performance assessment by a resource person. An assessment 
form is included. (7LB) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of over 125 performance- based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of occupational instructors 
(teachers, trainers) The competencies upon which these modules 
are based were identified and verified through research as be 
ing important to successful occupational teaching at all levels of 
instruction. The modules are suitable for the preparation of in- 
structors in all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate theory 
and application; each culminates with criterion-referenced assess- 
ment of the occupationai instructor's performance of the specified 
competency The materials are designed for use by teachers in- 
training working individually or in groups under the direction and 
with the assistance of teacher educators or others acting as 
resource persons Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competencies being developed and should be thoroughly 
onented to PBTE concepts and procedures before using these 
materials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based training programs 
for preservice and inservice teachers, as well as business- 
industry-labor trainers, to meet a wide variety of Individual needs 
and interests The materials are intended for use by local educa^ 
tion programs, postsecondary institutions, state departments of 
education, universities and colleges, and others responsible for 
the professional development of occupational instructors 

The PBTE curriculum packages m Category K— Implementing 
Competency Based Education (CBE)--are designed to enable 
occupational instructors to install and manage training programs 
embodying the principles and concepts of CBE The modules are 
based upon 84 teacher competencies identified as essentia! to 
installing and managing competency-based occupational instruc- 
tional programs 

Many individuals and institutions have contnbuted to the research, 
development, testing, and revision of these significant training 
materials. Appreciation is extended to the following individuals 
who, as members of the DACUM analysis panel, assisted Na- 
tional Center staff in the identification of the teacher competen- 
cy statements upon which this category of modules is based: Odell 



Chism, Robert Dubanoski, Neti Reske, Bell Nicholson, Robert 
Rannells, Richard SedlaceK, William Shoaf, Kns Sitler, Michael 
Strohaber, and Ann Vescto. Appreciation is also extended to the 
following individuals for their cnticat reviews of the modules dur- 
ing the development process. Glen E. Fardig, Robert E. Norton, 
and Roger Harns. 

Field testing of the materials was carried out with the assistance 
of field-site coordinators, teacher educators, students, directors 
of staff development, and others at the following institutions. 
DuPage Area Vocational Education Authority Center, Illinois; In- 
diana University of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania State Universi- 
ty, Seminole Community College, Florida; Trident Technical Col- 
lege. South Carolina, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Univer- 
sity of Central Flonda, University of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
University of Southern Maine, and University of Vermont . 

Recognition for major individual roles in the development of these 
matenais is extended to the foilowing National Center staff: Lucille- 
Campbell Thrane, Associate Director, Development Division, and 
James B. Hamilton, Program Director, for leadership and direc- 
tion of the project, Michael E. Wonacott and C. Lynn Malowney, 
Program Associates, for nrnxiule quality control; Cheryl M. Lowry, 
Research Specialist, and Billie Hooker, Graduate Research 
Associate, for developing illustration specifications; Bartjara Shea 
for art work, Andonia Simandjuntak, Graduate Research 
Associate, for assistance in field-test data summanzation, and 
Glen E Fardig, Consultant, and Lois G. Harrington. Program 
Associate, for revision of the materials following field testing. 

Special recognition is also extended to the staff at AAVIM for their 
invaluable contributions to the quality of the final pnnted products, 
particulariy to Marilyn MacMillan for module layout, design, and 
final art work, and to George W. Smith, jr. for supervision of the 
module production process. 
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The National Center for Research in VocatJonaJ t Jucatjon s mis- 
sion IS to increase the abiirty of diverse agenaes instrtutjons. and 
organizations to solve educaUonal problems relating to mdividual 
career planning, preparation, and progression The Natior.al Centei 
fulfills Its mission by 

• Generating knowledge through research 

• Developing educatKxial programs and products 

• Evaluating indmduaJ program needs and outcomes 

• Providing information for national pianriing and policy 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership devetopment and training programs 
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The Amencan Assoaation for vocationai tnstructionai Matenais 
(AAVIM) IS a nonprofit national institute 

The institute is a cooperative effort of universities, colteges and 
divisions of vocational and technical education in the United States 
and Canada to provide for excellef)ce in instructional matenais 

Direction is given by a representative from each of the states, 
provinces and temtones AAVIM also works dosely with teacher 
organizations, government agencies and industry 
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INTRODUCTION 



Things don't stand still in education. Just when 
you think youVe got things running smoothly, along 
comes a new idea that makes you wonder whether 
you need to take another look at your program to 
see if it can be improved. Competency-based edu- 
cation (CBE) is one of those ideas. It is being talked 
about, written about, and established all over the 
country. It appears to be, in the words of a familiar 
phrase, an idea whose time has come. And you are 
likely to be affected. 

The individual elements of CBE are not strictly 
new to vocational educators: 

• Vocational instructors have always attempted 
to make the content of their prograrriS fit the 
needs of business and industry, but CBE puts 
real ngor into the process. 

• It has been one of the unique strengths of vo- 
cational education that its teachers have taken 
a personal interest in their students. An individ- 
ualized, competency-based approach allows 
this to happen to a degree never before pos- 
sible. 

• Vocational teachers have long been concerned 
with evaluating students on the basis of occu- 
pational skill. CBE gives them better tools with 
which to do the job. 

In other words, it is the systematic way in which the 
CBE elements are organized to revitalize vocational- 
technical education that is new 

Depending on the nature of your present pro- 
gram, there may be sweeping changes as CBE is 
integrated into the curricula — and all to the good: 

• Your role as an instructor will change from that 
of the dominant information-giver to the even 
more rewarding one of student support and 
management. 

• Your students will have new and greater re- 
sponsibilities for their own learning and, with 
your help, will develop increased self-direction 

• Business, industry, and labor will be more 
closely linked to your instructional program as 
they assist you in identifying the occupational 
skills to be taught and provide field settings in 
which your students can continue to learn. 




• Accepted school administrative policies and 
procedures will require a fresh look — many 
needing to be revised so more students can 
learn and so learning can take place more effi- 
ciently 

This module is designed to help you prepare 
yourself for CBE — whether you teach in a second- 
ary or postsecondary institution. It does this in two 
wavs. First, it will help you understand what CBE is 
all about— the educational philosophy on which it is 
based and how this is applied in practice. 

Second, it will help you take stock so you can see 
what you need to do in order to successfully estab- 
lish a CBE program. It will assist you in assessing 
your readiness for CBE and in developing a plan for 
gaming the knowledge and skills you need. 

This module is not designed to give you all the 
skills required for planning, establishing, and main- 
taining a CBE program. This is a big job, and those 
skills are covered in the other five modules in this 
category (see the diagram on p. 2 to understand the 
relationship of the modules in Category K). In this 
module, you will simply gam skill m preparing 
yourself to tackle'that job. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 




Enabling Objectives 

1. After completing the required reading, critique the per- 
formance of a teacher in a given case study In explain- 
ing and describing CBE (Learning Experience I). 

2 After completing the required reading and an initial in- 
ventory of your present readiness to operate a CBE 
program, develop a plan to gam the greater experi- 
ence you need to do so {Learning Experience II), 

3 After completing the required reading, critique the per- 
formance of the teachers in given case studies in ori- 
enting the school and community to CBE {Learning 
Experience III). 

4 In a simulated situation, onent members of the school 
or community to CBE (Learning Experience IV) 

Prerequisitss 

The modules in Category K are not designed for the pro- 
spective teacher with no prior training and or experience. 
They assume that you have achieved a minimal level of 
content knowledge in your occupational specialty and 
skill in the core teacher competencies of instructional 
planning, execution, and evaluation They then build on 
or expand that knowledge and SKtli level, specifically in 
terms of implementing competency-based education. 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows Check with your re- 
source person (1) to determine the availability and the lo- 
cation of these resources. (2) to locate additional 
references in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource per- 
son may also be contacted if you have any difficulty with 
Directions or in assessing your progress at any time 

Learning Experience I 

Required 

1-3 peers to work with you in discussing and assess- 
ing a case study (required onfy if you select this al 
lernate activity). 

Learning Experience II 

Optional 

Newsletter- Open Entries (quarterly newsletter to 
promote the exchange of CBVE information). Talla- 
hassee, FL. The Florida State University. The Center 
for Studies m Vocational Education 
Membership in organizations devoted to the further- 
anci; of CBE 



Learning Experience III 

Optional 

A vocational teacher in your service area experi- 
enced in orienting others to CBE whom you can in- 
terview. 

An administrator experienced in operating a CBE 
program whom you can interview 

Learning Experience IV 

Required 

A group of peers to role-play members of the school 
or community whom you are orienting to CBE, and to 
cntique your onentation. If peers are unavailable, you 
may present your onentation to your resource per- 
son. 
Optional 

Videotape or audiotape equipment to use m record- 
ing, reviewing, and self-evaluating your orieiaation. 

Learning Experience V 

Required 

An actual teaching situation in which you can pre- 
pare yourself for CBE. 

A resource person to assess your competency in 
preparing yourself for CBE. 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (P3TE) module, 
general procedures for its use, and terminology that is 
common to all the modules, see About Using the National 
Center's PBTE Modules on the inside back cover. For 
more in-depth information on how to use the modules in 
teacher trainer education programs, you may wish to re- 
fer to three related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Performance- Based Teacher 
Education Materials is designed to help onent preservice and 
inservice teachers and occupational trainers to PBTE in gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance Based 
Teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to guide and assist preservice and inservice teachers 
and occupational trainers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of the PBTE modules. It 
also includes lists of all the module competencies, as well as 
a lit ting of the supplementary resources and the addresses 
where they can be obtained 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance* Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will admin- 
ister the PBTE program It contains answers to implementa- 
tion questions, possible solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of action 
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The competency-based approach to education is based on concepts some- 
what different from those that form the basis for the conventional approach 
to education. For information on the nature of competency-based education, 
read the following information sheet. 



COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION 



Competency-based education (CBE) is consid- 
ered by many to be one of the most significant edu- 
cational innovations of the last fifty years. CBE has 
been endorsed at the local, state, and national lev- 
els, and it is also catching the attention of many in- 
ternational educators. CBE is a rapidly growing and 
sustained movement, which can lead to the im- 
provement of instruction. 

When educators visit CBE programs to observe 
them in action, however, what they see frequently 
does not tell the whole story. For example, in a fully 
functioning CBE program what may be visible is that 
students are working at their own pace on a highly 
individualized basis. Some students may have been 
in the program for two weeks, some for six weeks. 
The teacher may not seem to be 'leaching" m the 
conventional sense of the word. CBE, in fact, may 
appear to be quite unstructured. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Indeed, it 
IS Its rigorous structure that is the strength of the 
competency-based approach. Lets look at this con^ 
cept m more depth to uncover just what that struc 
ture is. 




Essential Elements of CBE 

Traditionally, educators at all levels have accepted 
the notion that learning is the variable and time is 
the constant. Whenever someone offers a course 
that involves a set number of hours of instruction, 
they are accepting this approach to education. 

Having a set number of hours per course is ad- 
mittedly an administrative convenience that is hard 
to give up. However, with that approach, teaching is 
often geared to covering as much information as 
possible in the time permitted and hoping that stu- 
dents will learn enough to allow them to be success- 
ful. 

Many people feel that vocational and technical 
educators should be establishing programs in which 
learning is the constant and time is the variable. 
Vocational educators in many states are currently 
working hard to make this idea a reality in their pro- 
grams through the implementation of CBE. 

CBE differs, often significantly, from conventional 
approaches to training because of the educational 
philosophy upon which CBE is based. That philos- 
ophy, stated very simply, is as follows: 

Almost all learners can learn equally well if they 
receive the kind of instruction they need. 

To make that philosophy work, CBE uses a very 
systematic approach to developing and delivering 
training. 

The differences between CBE and conventional 
education can be illustrated by examining the steps 
involved in designing and offering a training pro- 
gram: determining what to teach, how to teach, what 
to test, how to test, and how to structure student 
progress through the program. 

What to teach. The first— and probably most im- 
portant — step in the instructional development pro- 
cess is determining what to teach: the content for a 
specific program. In conventional programs, pro- 
gram content is often derived based on topics listed 
in textbooks, skills included in curriculum outlines, 
and the instructor's own prior occupational experi- 
ence. But textbooks, curriculum outlines, and the in- 
structor's occupational experience often do not re- 
fleet the real world of work at the present time. 



This leads to one of the basic strengths of the 
competency -based approach to training. The skills 
to be taught are identified by people who know best 
what tasks are performed in a given occupation: ex- 
pert workers in the occupation 

CBE takes the view that it does not matter much 
what curriculum specialists think wor rs should be 
able to do. nor what instructors in the area think are 
probably the most important sK.lIs in the occupation. 
Instead, what really matters m determining the con- 
tent for a training program are the tasks that current, 
skilled workers in the occupation actually perform. 

Thus, the content of a CBE program is deter- 
mined by a rigorous process of identifying the tasks 
performed by the worker on the job — the competen- 
cies (or skills) needed by the worker. When you 
know what tasks are performed by an employee in 
the world of work, you then know what skills to teach 
in your program 

Having arrived at this logical point in determining 
the content of a training program, CBE then goes 
one step further The competencies to be achieved 
in a training program are made public Thus, stu- 
dents know exactly what is expected of them in the 
training program They know, in advance, the spe- 
cific skills they must attain to succeed, both in the 
program and on the job 

All this can be summarized into the first essential 
element of CBE 

Competencies to be achieved are ngorously 
identified, verified, and made public m advance 
of instruction 

How to teach. Another essential element of CBE 
relates to managing the learning process. It is of ut- 
most importance that learning be managed so that 
each learner has the opportunitv to develop— and 
be evaluated on— the important occupational com- 
petencies that make up the program This means 
that learning cannot be lockstep or by the numbers 

The competency-based approach acknowledges 
that people learn at different rates and in different 
ways One person may learn more quickly, another 
more slowly, depending on the kind of task being 
learned. 

Some people need a theoretical overview of the 
task before they can profitably attempt the task 
They want to know how the process works before 
they try to use ;t. Other people need a hands-on, 
trial-and-success approach to a task from the very 
beginning They want first to see the process dem- 
onstrated and to try it out. Then they may be ready 
to learn about the theory behind it 

One student might need the reinforcement of 
peers in group activities to learn effectively Another 
student might be distracted by the group process; 



this student might learn best independently The 
sanation in the rate and style of learning from one 
learner to the next can be enormous. 

CBE makes a point of accommodating this wide 
variation in potential rate and style of learning by 
providing for the individual development and evalu- 
ation of important occupational competencies. To 
the maximum extent possible, students are allowed 
to learn at their own best rate and in their own spe- 
cial way This requires a shift away from the more 
conventional notion of whole-class, group-paced in- 
struction 

It is not adequate, for example, to specify that all 
students will listen to a lecture, view a film, spend 
45 minutes at practice stations m groups of three, 
have 15 minutes to ask any questions, and then sit 
down to take a test on the content to be learned. 
This will not meet the neeas of all learners. The 
types of activities will be wrong for some, the se- 
quence of activities will be wrong for others, and the 
pace of the activities may be wrong for most. 

If time, money, and effort are invested m a training 
program, why not manage that training so that 
learning does, in fact, take place— m the most effec- 
tive and efficient way possible, Thus, the second es- 
sential element of CBE: 

The instructional program provides for the indi- 
vidual development and evaluation of each of the 
competencies specified. 

What to test. A necessary part of any training 
program — whether conventional or competency- 
based — IS testing to determine whether learning 
has occurred Therefore, another step in designing 
a training program is to determine exactly what is to 
be tested. 

In this matter, CBE again differs from more con- 
ventional approaches, CBE emphasizes proficiency 
and performance above all else. Consequently, the 
fina! measure of competence is whether the student 
can actually perform each competency according 
to given criteria 

This does not, by any means, ignore the impor- 
tance of knowledge and attitudes. Attitudes are crit- 
ical, but they can be tested through observation of 
performance. Knowledge is recognized as an es- 
sential prerequisite upon which performance is 
founded— and knowledge should be tested— but it 
IS not an end in itself 

What ultimately matters— to both trainees and 
employers — is the trainees ability to perform tasks, 
not jusi knowledge of how to do so After ali, if you 
have a leaky faucet, what kind of plumber do you 
want to fix if^ One who can wax eloquent on the 
principles of hydraulics'^ Or one who can stop the 
leak'7 
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This leads to the third essential eiement of CBE. 

Assessment of competency takes the students 
knowledge and attitudes into account but re- 
quires actual performance of tfie competency as 
the prin^ary source of evidence. 

How to test. Another step in the process of de- 
signing a training program is to determine how tn 
evaluate students' learning. In many conventional 
programs, a norm-referenced grading system is 
used. In such a system, the achievement of one stu- 
dent is compared to that of the other students, with 
a minimum grade requirement constituting success- 
ful achievement. 

Furthermore, with such an approach, there is 
often an element of the unknown. To test students' 
"actual knowledge," the exact questions to be asked 
are not given out in advance. And if no one gets 100 
percent of the answers correct, the test may be 
graded "on the curve." Thus, in conventional pro- 
grams learners may not know, until they get the 
tests back, how "well" they did— in comparison to 
the other students. 

CBE, on the other hand, focuses on each stu- 
dent's ability to perform specified occjpational tasks 
according to established occupational standards 
And the view is taken that it does not harm the learn- 
ing process if everyone knows beforehand precisely 
how students' performance on occupational tasks 
will be evaluated. On the contrary, if learners know 
in advance exactly how to judge whether their per- 
formance IS correct, their learning will likely be both 
more efficient and more effective. 

This approach to evaluating learning does de- 
pend, of course, on having valid, specific, high-quality 




cntena by which to judge performance. Fortunately, 
an excellent source is available for determining the 
cntena needed in developing the performance check- 
lists that will be used to evaluate performance: the 
occupation itself. 

Just as expert work'=^^s in the occupation are used 
to Identify the important occupational competencies, 
current occupational practices indicate what critena 
are actually used in the occupation to judge suc- 
cessful performance. 

Thus, the fourth essential element: 

Cntena to be used in assessing achievement and 
the conditions under which achievement will be 
assessed are explicitly stated and made public 
in advance. 

How to structure progress. Student progress in 
a CBE program depends on only one thing: attain- 
ment of the important occupational competencies. 
Students do not study a topic for two weeks, take a 
wntten test on it, and then go on to the next topic 
regardless of how they did on the test. 

In CBE, students move ahead to ihe next com- 
petency when they can successfully perform the 
competency currently being worked on. In theory, it 
doesnt matter whether it takes a trainee one day, 
one week, or one year to successfully perform a 
given competency. (In practice, reasonable time 
constraints usually operate.) 

What matters is that the trainee learns and per- 
forms one competency successfully before moving 
on. Students cannot simply accept a poor or failing 
grade on a particular unit and then attempt to pro- 
gress through further work, lacking prerequisite 
knowledge or skill. Neither can they hope that a 
poor rating on one competency will be offset by an 
especially high rating on another. Each competency 
counts. 

A parallel concept is that students are considered 
to have completed the program only when they have 
mastered all the specified skills, not when the cal- 
endar or clock says they have. It isn't important that 
a student has been enrolled for an academic year or 
has put in 1,240 hours of attendance. What is im- 
portant is that he or she has acquired the skills 
needed to get and hold a job in the occupation. 

The fifth and last essential element of CBE, then, 
is as follows: 

Students progress through the instructional pro- 
gram, at their own best rate, by demonstrating 
the attainment of specified competencies. 
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You have seen thus far hoA tne basic decisions 
about content, instruction, test rg and student prog- 
ress are made m competency cased programs De- 
signeis and impiementers of e^ery well-deveiuped 
CBE program use ihese prmcp es in formulating in- 
structional and management procedures 

Facilitating Characteristics of CBE 

In addition to the five essentia elements of CBE 
programs, there are a number of facilitating, or sup- 
porting, characteristics that should be part of any 
CBE program These can be grouped into instruc- 
tional characteristics and administrative character- 
istics Although there are variations among pro- 
grams, most mature, fully functioning CBE 
programs exhibit most, if not ai of the characteris- 
tics listed in the following two facilitating categories. 

It IS these facilitating characteristics that help to 
bnng the potential of CBE into fu.i reality. They allow 
students to learn efficiently and instructors to teach 
effectively They make vocationai-technica! educa- 
tion more rational and relevant than ever 

Facilitating instructional characteristics. The 

instruction is designed to mcluae the following ele- 
ments 

• The instructional matenals used (eg. learning 
guides or modules) are Keyea to the competeit- 
cies to be achieved 

• Environments that duplicate Of simulate the 
work place are available tc students during 
competency development 

• Basic knowledge or bacKg^ound theory is 
learned as it is needed to Sjpport competency 
development 

• Students are informed about the traits and atti- 
tudes important to workers \n the occupation 
and are penodically evaluated regarding their 
attainment 

• Each student is given continual and detailed 
feedback on competency development 

• A variety of learning styles and teaching strat- 
egies IS provided for 

• Students with appropriate p'^erequisite skills 
and knowledge may bypass instruction on com- 
petencies already attained 

Facilitating administrative characteristics. 

The program is organized and supported adminis- 
tratively to include the following elements 

• Program completion is based on satisfactory 
achievement of all specified competencies 

• Students can enter and exit from the program 
at different times 




o Individual student records are maintained and 
reflect student progress at any given point m 
time 

• Matenals. space, and equipment are available 
whon needed by students and instiuctors. 

• The record-keeping system permits student 
transfer into and out of the program without re- 
quiring ouphcation of instruction on competen- 
cies already achieved. 

• The requirement of a designated number of 
hours of instruction is removed from the cntena 
for program completion. 

• Records of competency attainment ^re pro- 
vided to students and prospective employers 

• Student grades, if used, reflect the level of com- 
petency achievement attained. 

• Credit if awarded, is given for competencies 
achieved as a result of instruction and for dem- 
onstration of previously acquired competen- 
cies 

• Student fees are indivi'i'jally assessed and are 
based on the tin^.e actually spent in the program 
and the instructional resources used 

The extv . of your involvement in the implemen- 
tation of these administrative characteristics will, of 
course depend on your particular situation. It may 
be that you are trying to implement CBE on your 
own m your own program, in that case, your role 
may be to convince the administrative staff that 
some of these characteristics are required to sup- 
po''t your efforts 
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On the other hand, you ma> De part of a CBZ im- 
piementation lean, a ::,c^ov w4e effort r I'lat 
case, It may De your responoibnity to actua iy pro- 
vide fcr these administrative wharactenstics Or the 
school may be moving systematically to ensure that 
the CBE program includes all these characteristics, 
and you may not need to be involved at all. 

Implementing the Elements and 
Characteristics 

If you read about CBE in the literature and talk to 
various educators who have a great deal of experi- 
ence in implementing CBE, you will find some vari- 
ations in what people present as the essential ele- 
ments and facilitating characteristics of CBE. 
However, these variations tend to reflect differences 
in emphasis rather than differences of opinion con- 
cerning what a fully functioning program looks like. 

In fact, the goal remains the development of CBE 
programs that possess all the essential elements 
and most of the facilitating characteristics dis- 
cussed. But exposure of the concepts underlying 
CBE to the realities of conventional vocational- 
technical programming has revealed some practical 
concerns. Trying to move, in one step, from a highly 
conventional program to one that includes all the es- 
sential elements and facilitating characteristics of 
CBE often has disastrous results 

Faced with the idea that they will have to imme- 
diately implement a CBE program exhibiting all the 
essential eienr.pnts and facilitating charactensttcs, 
some schools have p.b?ndoned the idea of imple- 
menting CBE before they have even begun. For ex- 
ample, some secondary schools could not conceive 
of taking such an extreme step as allowing for open 
entry, open-exu. Other schools knew they did not at 
present have the resources (staff, time, money) to 
develop individualized learning guides. And, as a re- 
sult, these schools sometimes assumed that CBE 
was not for them. 

Consequently, some experts suggest that, in 
many cases, CBE is more likely to be implemented 
successfully if it is implemented incrementally In 
other words, it is far better to take one step at a 
time — and to get each element securely in place be- 
fore proceeding to thr next element. 

To that end, you could focus first on establishing 
the groundwork for CBE: rigorous identification of 
(1) the actual tasks performed by incumbent work- 
ers on the job and (2) the criteria by which perfor- 
mance r ' those tasks is assessed 

The identified tasks, or competencies, can bs 
used as a basis for developing instruction. And the 
critena can be used in developing criterion- 
referenced performance checklists for measuring 
student achievement of the requisite competencies. 



i 




Furthermore, once both competencies and criteria 
have been identified and established, these can be 
made public to students in advance of instruction. 

At that point you would have addressed three of 
the five essential elements: 

• Competencies to be achieved are carefully 
identified, verified, and made public in advance 
of instruction. 

© Assessment of competency takes t.^e student's 
knowledge and attitudes into account but re- 
quires actual performance of the competency 
as the primary source of evidence. 

• Cntena to be used in assessing achievement 
and the conditions under which achievement 
Will be assessed are explicitly stated and made 
public in advance. 

Initially, however, the instructional mode used to 
teach those competencies and to assess student 
performance may be fairly conventional-^teacher- 
directed, group-based, and group-paced. 

It IS highly unlikely, though, that instruction will re- 
main conventional for very long. Once those three 
essential elements are in place, the need to imple- 
ment the remaining essential elements and the fa- 
cilitating charactenstics usually becomes quite ob- 
vious. 

For example, it should become readily apparent 
that, as students work to achieve competencies, 
they do not all progress at the same rate. What then 
L^o you do with those who are moving more slowly 
or more rapidly than the group pace set? How do 
you find time, within group instruction, to individually 
evaluate student performance on individual compe- 
tencies? Clearly the instructional delivery system 
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will have to be modified accordingly. In fact, it will 
need to be modified to incorporate the remaining es- 
sential elements: 

• The instructional program provides for the indi- 
vidual development and evaluation of each of 
the competencies specified. 

• Students progress through the instructionai 
program, at their own best rate, by demonstrat- 
ing the attainment of specified competencies. 

And in order for the instructional program to provide 
for the individual development and evaluation of 
competencies and student self-pacing, you would 
inevitably discover that you need to implement 
some or all of the facilitating instructional character- 
istics previously described. 

The natural evolution of the implementation pro- 
cess does not end there. In fact, once the essential 
elements and facilitating instructional charactens- 
tiCs are established, it will become equally clear that 
the System won t work well unless the existing ad- 
ministrative characteristics are muJified— or new 
procedures are developed— to accommodate the 
elements of the CBE system. 

This is not to suggest that CBE should be imple- 
mented blindly, without planning in advance for the 
changes that will ultimately be required to support 
Its implementation. Rather it is an acknowledge- 
ment that many conventional programs find it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to fully implement CBE all at 
once. 

Instead, therefore, it is recommended that such 
programs move slowly and methodically into imple- 
mentation such that the foundation is first laid . . . 
and then the instructional design is systematically 
modified to accommodate that existing and solidly 
laid foundation . . . and finally the administrative pro- 
cedures are revised as necessary to accommodate 
the instructional design. In that way the changes 
can evuive and the CBE program can grow into ma- 
turity incrementally and naturally. 

Advantages of CBE 

Much work is yet to be done to document the ef- 
fects of competency-based instruction. Enough is 
already known, however, to have identified a num- 
ber of genuine advantages of this approach. These 
may be charactenzed as educational advantages 
(i.e., effects on students) and management advan- 
tages (i.e., effects on schools). 

Among the most important educational reasons 
for implementing a CBE approach are the following: 

• More learners achieve competence than is pos 
sible In group-centered instruction. 

• Learners may achieve competence in a shorter 
period of time. 



• The learner builds self-contidence and self- 
esteem by succeeding in learning. 

• Students learn to help each other rather than 
compete for grades. 

• The content of instruction is well organized and 
consistent. 

• The final result is an entry-level worker who is 
more uniformly prepared in basic occupational 
skills and abilities. 

• Students can learn according to their preferred 
learning styles. 

• Students are not required to repeat learning of 
skills previously acquired. 

Secondary and postsecondary occupational pro- 
grams designed to capitalize on the educational ad- 
vantages of CBE find that there are very significant 
administrative and management benefits to this ap- 
proach as well. In fact, it can be argued that the 
management reasons for CBE are in themselves 
justification enough. Among the most important of 
these reasons are the following: 

• Students can obtain ready access to instruc- 
tional programs. 

• Students with a wide range of skills can be ac- 
commodated. 

• Programs are readily revised and kept current. 

• The instructional staff can be utilized more effi- 
ciently. 

» Facilities can be utilized more fully and effi- 
ciently. 

• The placement of graduates in jobs is facili- 
tated. 

• Students with special/exceptional needs can 
complete segments of an Instructional pro- 
gram — segments selected with their specific 
needs and abilities in mind. 

• Vocational-technical programs develop and 
maintain stronger linkages with business, in- 
dustry, and labor. 

CBE Terminology 

It should be noted that, in this newly developing 
movement, the terminology used in discussing CBE 
varies widely. Terms and acronyms for such pro- 
grams abound. In addition, the terms used to de- 
scribe the different elements of CBE programs are 
numerous, as illustrated in sample 1. 

These differences in terms are not, in themselves, 
important. What is important is that all CBE pro- 
grams, regardless of the specific terms attached to 
them, should be developed based on the essential 
elements and facilitating charactenstics described 
previously in order to be considered tnly compe- 
tency- or performance-based. 
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SAMPLE 1 



a specified de- 

.greiB:ptp(p^^ and 

attltud^:^^ to perform 

a §ivln^o^3^ Aisofrequently called 

$m"y^:-^^:\\^ ]\ ' 

Omi^^^ An in- 

fAfifcii^^l^^fp^^ in 

wh|cj^.^!0f^^ ^{sdn^stiKJen de/eloping 

,di)dli&^ compe- 
lenc^i^Qi^w^ 

Ccm^Mtai^ all 

the \dut^; by 

WorkerlfH.^^gi^ . 

^tfiim^Ofl^^ evalua- 

tion;ic^4j^^ 

ambfii|.,jB|^^ " 

Currk^fu^ of state- 

men^ ;ai^:V^^ by a student in 

a p^^ticj^ a product 
that'^atMlh^^ 

DAClLIM;^^ A Curiicu- 

fiim^.^'am^^ :analysis that 

Invo^ftmn^p^i^^ 

undeHttie lei^^ ^swied facilitator. 

imliylwilt^ approach for 

rharia^^j^ which 

the fp<His W pt^^ (as op- 

po^*B:^^t^^ acquire the knowl- 

e^iK^jj^'I'l;^^^^^^^ in a manner 

dei5lg^i%'^^l^^ unique differ- 

insjtnic^^ .Whereas cumajlunfi identifies the 

instruc^c^ be learned), in- 

structipn;i$^^^^ how or the means) 

by whic^ the ihtehded leammg will be achieved. 



U^RHing Package: A general term used to de- 
scribe the many types of student learning mate- 
rials used in CBE programs. Two of the most 
commonly used types are learning guides and 
modules. 

• Learning Guide: A type of learning package 
that usually contains a terminal objective, 
enabling objectives, directions for leaming 
activities, a listing of the external supportive 

. resources needed,, and evaluation activities. 
•While, leaming guides are devetoped; in. a 
wide variety of formats, most depend on ex- 
ternal resouro&s to provide the content 
needed. 

• lykxiuie: A type of learning package that 
usually includes a tenininal -ob|ectiv^i <Bn- 
abling objectives, essential oogniti^ 
mation, and.evaluation activities. While mod- 
ules are ajiso develop in .a of 
formats, most are, self-coritaihed, trahsfwrt^ 

use. ^ — - 

Occupatlpnat A.miytis: A process used to iden- 
tify the.duties arid tasks that workers perform in 
any given oo^^ A number of attemative 
and acddptable ay?^ to occupational anal- 
ysis are available. Ai^ frequently called job anal- 
ysis. ' 

• Duty: An arbitrary dusfering of related tasks 
into a broad fuhctiohal area or general area 
of responsibility. Duties are also called duty 
areas or general areas of competence 
(GAC). 

• Task: A v/ork activity that is discrete, obsen/- 
able, and performed within a limited period 
of time, and that leads to a product, sen/ice, 
or decision/ Tasks are also frequently re- 
ferred to as the skills or competencies that 
students or trainees must possess in order 
to be successful workers. 
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NOTE: The following activities involve critiquing a case study in writing* If 
you prefer, you may set up a seminar session in which you and a group of 
one to three peers, who are also taking this module, can orally critique the 
case study. 



The following case study describes how one teacher explained and de- 
scribed competency-based education (CBE). Some of his views are accu- 
rate; some are off-base. Read the case study and critique in writing the 
teacher's views concerning CBE. In addition, indicate v/hat you could say to 
help the teacher clarify his views. 



CASE STUDY 

Jenny Whitley and Millard Springer, vocational 
teachers from Palmetto County Vocational-Techni- 
cal Center, are having an intense discussion in the 
staff lounge. They are lalking heatedly about imple- 
menting competency-based education in vocational 
programs. CBE is the subject of a workshop to be 
held the following evening at the nearby state uni- 
versity campus. 

Jenny feels more strongly than Millard that CBE 
can and should be implemented in vocational edu- 
cation. She is, however, intrigued by some of what 
Millard is saying. Finally, she asks him to state 
cleariy and succinctly his position on CBE. 

"Look, Jenny we know that CBE is said to provide 
a 'fit* between job training and competencies 
needed on the job, right? But I fail to see how that is 
any different from what we have always aimed for 
What's the big deal? 

Tor example, in CBE, students' programs are 
based on something called occupational analy- 
ses. These are evidently developed by actual CBE 
teachers. Well, haven't we always spent much time 
and energy developing competency lists on the ba- 
sis of our own occupational experience? 

"And, I don't know about you, but students in my 
program have always been evaluated on the basis 
of performance. They are expected to perform each 
required competency in the lab, and I evaluate the 
process or product according to established occu- 
pational standards. Based on my own occupational 
experience, those standards are firmly etched on 
my brain. Again, how is that different from CBE? 

"On the other hand, when it comes down to imple- 
menting CBE, I find many of the requirements 



downright impractical. For example, teachers in 
CBE programs have to develop a learning guide for 
each competency— complete with a wide selection 
of learning activities so that every student in the 
class can find one they like. 

"Furthermore, CBE programs are supposed to te 
totally individualized. That means that each student 
decides what competencies to pursue, in what or- 
der, and then wori<s alone, at his or her own pace, 
to achieve those competencies. 

"Seriously, Jenny, does that make sense to you? 
The reason those people are students is because 
they don't yet have occupational skills and experi- 
ence. On what basis, then, can they intelligently se- 
lect what skills they need? 

"Now tell me truthfully, Jenny. Wouldn't you really 
mind having to give up the control you have over 
what you think should be taught and learned? 

"Why, our duties and responsibilities would be re- 
duced to practically nothing. You could set out a 
stack of CBE learning guides and hand a progress 
chart to each student. Then you could tack a Gone 
Fishing sign on the door and make a beeline for the 
staff lounge. We could all sit in here and talk about 
how wonderful it was that our students were working 
on their own. 

"Of course, we would check on them occasionally. 
But, really, for what reasons? The learning process 
IS time-variable. So, what should we care if some 
students seem to be taking all the time in the worid? 
And the learning activities are all spelled out in the 
learning guides. What could students possibly need 
from us in the way of instruction? 

**Quite frankly, Jenny, CBE seems like some edu- 
cational patent medicine. And I just can't swallow it!" 
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Compare your written or oral critique of the teacher's explanation of CBE with 
the model critique given below Your response need not exactly duplicate the 
model response; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



Millard Springer appears to have gotten unduly 
upset in his somewhat inaccurate and defensive 
summary. He needs correction on certain basic as- 
sumptions about CBE. He also needs clarification 
regarding what he thinks would come to pass if CBE 
were implemented. 

Most of all, Millard probably needs reassurance. 
His reactions are not atypical. Many of his remarks 
were made in defense of the quality of his existing 
instructional program. In other words, he seems to 
feel that to accept CBE is to admit that all his past 
efforts were substandard. He knows that is not true. 

Millard needs to understand that, in fact, QBE rec- 
ognizes and draws upon the numerous strengths 
that have always charactenzed good vocational- 
technical programs. Where CBE is different from 
what has gone before is that it organizes these ele- 
ments — these strengths — in a systematic and rig- 
orous way to provide a revitalized whole. 

Miliard is nght in assuming that the identification 
of occupational competencies and the assessment 
of student performance of those competencies are 
essential elements of CBE. And he is to be congrat- 
ulated in having recognized the importance of these 
two elements in his own instruction. 

But Millard has failed to recognize the amount of 
rigor involved in implementing these two elements 
in a CBE program. He has always generated the 
competency list based on his own occupational ex- 
perience, and he assumes that the same approach 
may be used in CBE programs. Yet, how long has it 
been since Millard was employed m the occupation? 
The longer it has been, the less likely it is that the 
list he identifies will reflect reality. 

Likewise, how accurate do you suppose his idea 
of occupational standards would be if he's been 
away from the occupation for any length of time. 
Standards may change. In Millard's case, they could 
change somewhat from day to day, since he has 
them "etched on his brain" rather than specified in 
writing. Millard has obviously not understood that, in 
a CBE program, competencies and standards arc 
made public in advance. 



You could, for a start, describe for Millard the pro- 
cess of occupational analysis m a CBE program. 
You could discuss the importance of input from ac- 
tual workers and business and industry personnel. 
These people should be involved in identifying, se- 
quencing, and/or verifying competency lists. They 
can also assist in the subsequent development of 
competency-based learning objectives, learning ac- 
tivities, and performance criteria. 

Gi,3n this foundation, then, students are not 
blindly identifying what skills they will develop, as 
Millard fears. The competencies required are spec- 
ified and sequenced. Thus students know what 
skills they must acqulre and what skiltsiare prerequi- 
site to other skills. With this information-— and the 
assistance of the instructor— students can indeed 
play a role in designing a program to meet their spe- 
cific occupational goals. 

Millard Springer also needs to understand the dif- 
ference between the essential elements and the fa- 
cilitating characteristics inherent in a CBE program. 
CBE teachers do not necessarily have to develop 
learning guides. That is one good approach to facil- 
itating individualized instruction— if the necessary 
resources are available. But other existing instruc- 
tional materials can be used to accomplish the 
same purpose. 

Furthernrwre, Millard needs to know that individ- 
ualized does not mean that each student always 
works alone. Rather, it means that in a CBE pro- 
gram it is not acceptable to aim instruction at the 
group and ignore those students whose needs are 
not met by that approach. Each student in a CBE 
program must be helped to meet each competency. 
Since, in reality, individuals have different needs and 
abilities and learn at different rates, the instruction 
must reflect this fact insofar as possible. 

In fact, the essential elements require that the in- 
structional program, (1) provides for the individual 
development and evaluation of the competencies 
specified and (2) aliows students to progress through 
the program, at their own best rate, by demonstrating 
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the attainment of specified competencies. The es- 
sential elements do not state that students must work 
alone, without interaction with peers or the guidance 
and assistance of the instructor 

Indeed, the instructor in a CBE program is a very 
busy person with numerous duties and responsibili- 
ties (as will become increasingly clear in subse- 
quent learning experiences in this module). Con- 
sider the tasks implicit in implementing a CBE 
approach. How will the instructor provide individual 
assistance as needed, answer questions that anse, 
evaluate individual students as they perform each 
competency provide continual feedback on student 
progress, maintain records of student progress, and 
so on, if he or she is sitting in the staff lounge? 



Contrary to Millard s final statement, CBE does 
not claim to provide easy answers to difficult instruc- 
tionai-design questions. It is not an educational pat- 
ent medicine." Rather, it attempts to provide a struc- 
tured and systematic approach to ensuring that 
students' needs are met by the instructional pro- 
gram and that students are indeed prepared to enter 
the world of work — as it exists today 

Let us hope that Millard's misconceptions and 
misgivings are dealt with adequately in the CBE 
workshop he will attend the following evening. 



Level of Performance: Your written cntiqae of the teacher's explanation of CBE should have covered the 
same major points as the model cntique. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the material in the information sheet. Competency-Based Education, pp. 6-13, 
or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience II 
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k Activity ■ 



How does a program with the elements and characteristics of CBE operate? 
What is your role, as instructor, in operating a CBE program? For information 
on operating a CBE program and how you can prepare for your role as in- 
structor, read the following information sheet. 



GETTING READY TO OPERATE A CBE PROGRAM 



How are the elements and characteristics of com- 
petency-based education (CBEj earned out in the 
operation of a CBE program? How is the differing 
emphasis of CBE on performance, student respon- 
sibility, time-variable learning, and so on, translated 
into reality? Let's consider each of the special char- 
acteristics of CBE in greater detail, in terms of its 
potential effect on you, the vocational-technical 
teacher. 

Carefully identified Competencies 

Vocational-technical teachers have always 
sought to give students the skills they need on the 
job However, the process of selecting those skills 
has not always been thought through or systemati- 
cally accomplished to the degree necessary. 

Typically course content has been derived from 
the topic headings in a textbook. Or from the teach- 
er's examination of his/her own experience. Or from 
an official course outline derived *rom a combination 
of sources and provided to the instructor. 

Frequently what was taught in the classroom and 
lab was affected by the kind of equipment available. 
Or by the amount of time scheduled for the course. 
Or by what the instructor felt most comfortable m 
teaching. 




These approaches to selecting program content 
have served reasonably well but are no longer con- 
sidered good enough. 

A truly competency-based vocational program is 
built on some form of the process called occupa- 
tional analysis. The process may or may not be con- 
ducted by the particular school installing CBE. How- 
ever, whether it is done by the school or by another 
agency, it results in a list of skills needed by the 
worker in the specific occupation being analyzed. 
One form of occupational analysis involves the *o - 
lowing steps: 

1 . A search of the occupational literature is made 
to construct a tentative list of tasks needed by 
workers in the field. 

2. The list is reviewed and revised by a commit- 
tee of workers and supervisors. 

3. The revised list is presented to a large random 
sample of incumbent workers who check each 
item to indicate whether they actually perform 
the task on the job, and how frequently they 
perform it. 

4 The results of workers' analyses are used to 
construct a final task list, learning guides, and 
criterion-referenced performance test 'tems. 

Other methods of occupational analysis may in- 
volve different steps. In one widely used form, ex- 
pert workers participate in an intensive three-day 
brainstorming session led by a neutral facilitator. In 
another method, a panel of expert instructors pre- 
pares a tentative competency list under the guid- 
ance of a curriculum specialist. Then the list is mod- 
ified and verified by an ad hoc committee of 
incumbent workers and supervisors from the area. 

These kinds of rigorous analysis processes pro- 
vide a far more defensible foundation for instruction 
than we have ever had before. Without a verified, 
up-to-date list of competencies, a program cannot 
be considered to be competency-based — no matter 
how carefully other aspects of the program are or- 
ganized. 
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With a list of competencies m hand, you can then 
write a series of learning objectives for students 
based on the competencies Or you can go directly 
to developing instructional packages, using task 
statements— supported by activity directions and 
criterion-referenced checklists — instead of formally 
stated objectives 

The competencies or skins ^ust be stated m 
terms of worker performance In other words, they 
must be observable so that you can assess stu- 
dents' actual performance of each skill based on 
specified critena — the critena used for beginning 
workers on the job With each competency defined, 
learning activities can be provided to help students 
achieve proficiency 

Role of Instructor 

The instructor is the single most important factor 
tn any vocational-technical program — including 
CBE Without knowledgeable and competent in- 
structors assisting, guiding, evaluating, interacting, 
and helping students in the program to develop the 
desired competencies, development of those skills 
will not occur It is this interpersonal dimension, so 
important to the individualization of the program, 
that IS m many ways unique to CBE. 

There is no doubt that a teacher first experiencing 
the competency-based approach will find that his/ 
her roie has drastically changed And the necessary 
adjustment is not always easy 

The instructor is no longer the dominant force in 
the classroom — giving lectures to a large group of 
upturned faces, administering pop quizzes or full- 
length examinations to the total class, planning the 
daily or monthly routine of the group down to the last 
efficient minute. 

Instead, the focus has changed The student is 
given much more responsibility for learning, and the 
teacher — now the learning manager or resource 
person — has much more of a supporting role. 

The rest of the modules in Category K expand on 
every aspect of the instructor's role in CBE But 
briefly, it can be said to involve being an advisor, 
helper, and evaluator of the students in the program 

As advisor, the te^^cher works with individual stu 
dents to (1) clarify reer goals and (2) select a pro 
gram of competencies to meet those goals. 

As helper, the teacher (1) provides students with 
individual instruction as they need it, (2) helps solve 
learning difficulties, and (3) manages the learning 
environment so students can develop skills as effi- 
ciently and smoothly as possible. 

As evaluator, the teacher (1) helps each student 
determine when he/she is ready for evaluation, 
(2) conducts objective evaluations of the student's 



performance, and i3) provides continual feedback 
to promote student learning. 

In addition to these major roles, there may be 
other subordinate ones, depending on the situation 
and institution. Some instructors are also given re- 
sponsibility for developing instructional materials. 
Others serve as program coordinators. All these 
roies may require significant change from what the 
teacher may be used to. But each has its own chal- 
lenges and its own rewards. 

As many teachers new to CBE have said, I've 
never worked so hard in my life . but I wouldn't 
have It any other way" 




Role of the Student 

The major change in the role of the student re- 
lates to the amount of active involvement required. 
Many of your students will be accustomed to group- 
oriented types of instruction in which their role is a 
relatively passive one. In a CBE program, they will 
be required to take much more responsibility for 
their own learning. 

Ideally, each student will, from the beginning, be 
involved m planning and implementing hiS/her own 
program. This kind of student participation is critical 
in CBE. Initially, student involvement may be quite 
structured. However, as students proceed through 
the learning activities, they learn when to ask for as- 
sistance and when to proceed on their own 
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For example, in CBE programs, students may re- 
quest to have their performance of a skill assessed 
when they feel ready. When this occurs, students 
become aware of their progress and are more per- 
sonally engaged in the learning process. 

Known Learning Objectives 

Before a student begins any CBE program and 
uses any instructional matenals, he/she should be 
clearly informed about (1) what skills he/she will be 
learning, (2) under what conditions the skills will 
be evaluated, and (3) the specific criteria to be used 
in determining whether competence has been 
achieved. This information is generally provided in 
the form of learning objectives. 

In well-developed CBE programs, the specific cri- 
teria to be met are often spelled out on specially pre- 
pared performance checklists Students can exam- 
ine a given checklist and determine exactly what the 
instructor will be looking for* the techniques to be 
used, the results to be achieved, the qualities ex- 
pected. 

The required level of performance is not some ar- 
bitrary standard It is the performance expected of a 
beginning worker in the occupation. The instructor's 
long experience and expertise in the field allow him' 
her to rate performance. 

indlvlduailzed, Time-Variable Learning 

Although the ideal CBE program may include no 
formal courses, many CBE programs reflect varying 
degrees of integration within conventional pro- 
grams. CBE may be implemented as one part of a 
formal course, as two or three courses of study 
within an occupational service area, or in a total vo- 
cational-technical program. 

Regardless of the program structure, in CBE 
every student's program should be individualized. 
Each student should be pursuing a planned se 
quence of competencies specifically selected to 
meet his/her individual abilities, interests, and ca- 
reer goals. 

For example, some students may have achieved 
certain occupational competencies through previ- 
ous experience (e.g., through military service, in- 
dustrial training, or life experience). These students 
should be allowed to 'lest out" on the specified com- 
petencies, consulting with the instructor concerning 
the time and conditions for demonstrating profi- 
ciency. 



In a competency-based program, it is not impor- 
lant where or how the student learns— achievement 
IS what matters. 

In CBE, every student's program should also be 
self-paced. During the time they are in the program, 
students should be allowed to work on achieving 
competencies at their own best rate. By best rate, 
we mean "at the optimal level for their capabilities 
and personal learning style" — not just if and when 
they choose. 

Ideally, at no point does a student have to attain a 
competency by a specified time. Each can, in fact, 
repeat learning experiences or complete alternate 
learning experiences until he she is able to demon- 
strate competence. 

Furthermore, students should be able to enter the 
training program whenever they are ready — not jUSt 
when the school finds it convenient to accept them. 
They should also be able to leave for a job when 
they have acquired some saleable skills. When they 
are ready to return and complete the total program, 
there should be no waste of time or penalty. 

In theory, it is possible to use the competency- 
based approach m a traditional group-based 
course, but in practice this does not work out well. 
At the beginning of such a course, all students in the 
class may be working on the same competency, but 
as they proceed, some students will achieve the skill 
more rapidly than others. 

As a result, the teacher is in a difficult position. 
Should the whole class be held up until the slowest 
student achieves the skill, or should instruction pro- 
ceed as soon as the more capable learners have 
achieved the skill? In the second case, slower learn- 
ers get further and further behind in instruction as 
the course moves on without them. 

Individualized instruction and competency-based 
learning packages (modules or learning guides) 
provide one feasible answer. Use of learning pack- 
ages — chosen by the student and resource person 
to meet the students particular occupational needs 
and individual interests — allows each student to 
proceed at his/her own pace and, when necessary, 
to "recycle," or repeat learning activities until com- 
petence IS achieved. 

Sample 2 illustrates some of these points in 
graphic fashion. 
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SAMPLE 2 

CBE m^witflSi^^ 





Supplementary Activities and 
Resources 

The student does not always v/ork alone m a CBE 
program. Activities are planned to foster interaction 
among students who are working on the same com- 
petencies. Small-group work te g role-playing and 
simulation activities) may be arranged Small-group 
discussions may be planned 

An audiovisual presentation may be made to a 
large group An experienced worker or expert from 
the students occupational area may serve as a re- 
source person to help with special problems or con- 
cerns at the appropriate time Field trips, too, can be 
planned as an excellent on-site resource 

For example, students in chtld-care programs 
may need to get together frequently to discuss the 
basic techniques they are all learning Students m a 



decorating painting, and drywall program may, as a 
group view a filmed demonstration of a special 
technique that cannot be demonstrated in the lab 

Role playing and simulation activities may help a 
small group of dental assistant students with pro- 
cedures and techniques for talking with patients and 
interacting with employers An expert welder may be 
able to offer solutions and "tricks of the trade*' to stu- 
dents who are all involved in similar kinds of welding 
activities 

A trip to a food packaging plant may give students 
in a packaging program a chance to see what the 
job environment is like and what actual job skills are 
performed during a real workday or job shift It is a 
bit more difficult to schedule such events in an indi- 
vidualized program than in a conventional program, 
but it can be done 
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Performance as Competence 

In CBE, competence is ultimately assessed by 
performance. It does not stop with paper-and-pen- 
cil measures— unless, of course, the skill is a paper- 
and-pencil skill, such as editing typed copy. 

For example, a gourmet chef's competence is not 
assessed by asking him/her to describe how to con- 
coct a souffle. The proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing, as the old saying goes. Similarly, a student can- 
not simply read about proper procedures for 
hanging wallpaper, take a test on what he/she ab- 
sorbed, and accurately be called competent as a 
paperhanger. 

Employers want to know that the workers they 
hire will be able to perform without taking valuable 
time — as paid workers — to learn by trial and error. 
Of course, vocational-technical education has al- 
ways been concerned with performance, but the 
CBE approach places new and systematic empha- 
sis on this pnnciple. 

In some occupational areas, of course, legal re- 
quirements demand that students be able to pass a 
standard written examination Nurse's aides are 
tested on technical vocabulary, law enforcement 
students need to demonstrate knowledge of the lo- 
cal legal code. 

In most situations, however, paper-and-pencil 
tests are intenm measures. They are used to as- 
sess students cognitive skills or background knowl- 
edge before the student proceeds to the perfor- 
mance aspects of the skill. They are used to aid the 
student in reaching competence— first through 
knowledge, but ultimately through practice and per- 
formance. 

Furthermore, performance, in CBE, does not 
me^.i just trying once on a written or skill test Suc- 
cessful performance of a skill, in CBE. means meet- 




ing occupational standards— performing that skill 
according to established performance criteria made 
public in advance. 

A student in a CBE program cannot iail" a partic- 
ular competency and still successfully complete the 
program through grade averaging (e.g.. 1 >4 -f 1 6 
1 C ^ S). Rather, students must successfully 
perform each competency, one by one. 
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Preparing Yourself 



• 



As you can see. a CBE program operates differ- 
ently from most conventional programs. Perhaps 
the most relevant difference to you is the chanpe m 
your own role and that of your students. One impor- 
tant task. then, in preparing yourself to implema t 
CBE. is to assess your own readiness for the ro,e 
of learning manager in a CBE program. How 
qualified and willing are you at present to act in a 
new capacity as learning manager? 

First of all. consider your qualifications. Do you 
know enough at this point about CBE in general? Of 
course you are probably not prepared to write the 
definitive textbook treatment on the competency- 
based approach. In fact, you needn't be. You 
should, however, have a general understanding of 
the pnnciples upon which CBE is based and the ap- 
plication of those pnnciples in operating a CBE pro- 
gram. 

Then, consider your willingness. How enthUvSias- 
tic are you about functioning as a learning manager, 
facilitator, and coordinator'? Are you comfortable 
with the idea that students wii! be more responsible 
for their own learning? Can you contemplate calmly 
the thought that, in a CBE program, you might 
sometimes have students doing a number of differ- 
ent things at one time in the same room? 

If your own attitudes are not appropriate— it you 
find yourself less than willing~you are less likely to 
be successful m operating a CBE program. Should 
you be unsuccessful at CBE, you will be doing a 
disservice not only to yourself, but also to your stu- 
dents. 

Consequently, if you find that your attitudes to- 
ward CBE are inappropriate, you will need to take 
action. You will need to take a fresh look at CBE and 
your role in it. You will need to keep your mind open, 
put your attitudes on hold, and allow yourself the 
time and opportunity to think once more. 

As you assess your readiness for CBE, you will 
probably identify specific needs for additional 
knowledge, skills, and experience in the area of 
CBE. For example, although the information pre- 
sented previously on CBE is accurate and provides 
an initial overview, you may need additional knowl- 
edge about CBE from other sources. It may also 
benefit you to gather some firsthand expenence 
with an operating CBE program, especially in your 
own occupational specialty. 

You should note these needs as you identify 
them. Then you can plan specific means to fill 
those needs. Let's look at some of the ways in 
which you can gam the additional knowledge and 
experience you may need. 




Participate in Professional 
Development Activities 

There are numerous activities in which you couid 
participate to gain additional knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of CBE programs and how they function. 
These activities might involve a variety of sources, 
ranging from your local library, to local schools, to 
colleges or universities. 

One activity you might consider is reading reliable 
reference works. There is a good deal of literature 
available on CBE- general characteristics of CBE, 
differences between CBE and conventional ap- 
proaches, implementation and management con- 
cerns in CBE, and so on. Books, periodicals, disser- 
tations, and research studies should be available to 
you through libraries in your community, your 
school, or a local college or university 

consulting these resources, you should keep in 
mind that they should be current. CBE is an emerg 
ing field, with new developments taking place all the 
tine You need to take advantage of the latest work 
and thinking concerning CBE. A book published 
only five years ago— which, under ordinary circum- 
stances, would probably be considered quite cur- 
rent — could be completely out of date. 

You will probably also find courses, workshops, 
and conferences offered locally on the topic of CBE. 
These activities may be part of school- or district- 
wide staff development programs, especially if CBE 
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is being implemented locally. They may also be of^ 
fered by local colleges or universities or by vanous 
professional organizations operating locally. 

You will need to take the ^nrtiauve yourself in dis- 
covering what activities of this kind are available in 
your own situation. If you are an inservice teacher, 
you couid urge your administration to offer activities 
of this nature to staff. You could also suggest to local 
professional organizations that they sponsor speak- 
ers, workshops, or conferences for the benefit of 
you and your colleagues. 

Determine Local Guidelines 

You should also determine whether there are — in 
your school, district, or state — guidelines concern- 
ing CBE You will need to know, for example, 
whether your school has a model CBE program that 
you should follow In addition, some states have leg- 
islation affecting CBE programs. You should, of 
course, be av;are of the provisions of any such leg- 
islation. 

One logical starting point in identifying local CBE 
guidelines would be your resource person. If you 
are in a teacher education institut^r^n, your resource 
person should be aware of any slate guidelines af- 
fecting the implementation of CBc. If you are in a 
staff development program, your resource person 
will likely know of institutional or district policy re- 
garding G3E. If the resource person is not familiar 
with such guidelines, he/she can help you identify 
other sources to contact. 

Contact Existing CBE Programs 

Another excellent way in which to gam the knowl- 
edge and experience you need is to visit existing 
exemplary CBE programs within your own region. 
You can thus profit from the experience of others 
who are actually involved in CBE Especially profit- 
able would be to locate a teacher in your own oc- 
cupational specialty who offers a CBE program. 
Your state department of education should be able 
to help you identify such programs. 

You could, first of all, simply talk to other instruc- 
tors involved in CBE about their experiences with 
CBE. How was their CBE program set up? How 
does it function? What problems have they encoun- 
tered in implementing and managing the program? 
What advice can they give you to help you avoid 
possible difficulties? 

You might also observe one oi more CBE pro- 
grams in operation. Best of all would be to observe 
a CBE program in your own occupational area. As 
you observe the program, you should look for evi- 
dence of the essential elements and facilitating 
characteristics of CBE. 



You could examine the instructional matenals 
(e.g., modules, learning guides, media, pro- 
grammed materials) that students use. You could 
observe how the daily routines of the program are 
managed by the instructor— perhaps with the help 
0^ students, aides, or volunteers. You could observe 
students participating in learning activities and as- 
sessment. 

You might want to jse a checklist of the elements 
and characteristics of CBE to structure your obser- 
vation. Such a checklist is provided in sample 3. 

Finally, you might actually participate as a student 
in an exemplary CBE program. This would give you 
an excellent opportunity to experience firsthand the 
"feel" of CBE from the student's point of vidw. 

Using student instructional materials yourself, you 
may be able to see the need for clearly written, well- 
structured directions and activities. As you use the 
resource center and other physical facilities, you 
can gam some understanding of how your own fa- 
cilities could be organized. Going through a learning 
experience may also help you become more aware 
of the changed roles of student and teacher in CBE 
programs. 

Keep Up-to-Date 

Last of all, you need to ensure that you keep up- 
to-date in the area of CBE. CBE is a relatively new 
concept, just now coming into its own, just begin- 
ning to be implemented on a large scale. As edu- 
cators gain more experience in setting up and op- 
erating CBE programs, new concerns and new 
solutions may appear. You will want to ensure that 
you keep abreast of such new developments in 
CBE— for your students' sake and for your own. 

Thus, you will need to stay current with the litera- 
ture on CBE. You can do this by reviewing profes- 
sional journals and periodicals and new book acqui- 
sitions at your local libraries. You can attend 
lectures, workshops, or conferences sponsored, 
again, by your school, district, or related profes- 
sional organization. You might consider joining rele- 
vant professional organizations, if you do not belong 
to i,iem already. 

It would also be very helpful, as you strive to keep 
up-to-date concerning CBE, to maintain contact with 
other professional colleagues who are involved with 
CBE programs. They may have new experienn* 
ideas, techniques, or materials to share with 
And, as you become more involved in CBE, you can 
share your own knowledge and experience with 
others. 
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SAMPLE 3 



Directions: Indicate the extert to Which the program beBlg.e^«^u^^ 
implementad each of the following essentia elemenfe 



tion heading. 




Essential Eiemtnts 

1 Competencies to be achieved by the students have t>een: .... . , . 
a. carefully identified 



b. verified by local expefte 

c. made public •••-.^••.r-r^.iS^Sifl^ 



a. derived from occupationa! standards ....... , , . . . 

b. explicitly stated along vrfth wndittons 

c. made public .. 




3. The instructional program provides for the: 

a. individual developm^ of each competency 

b. individual assessment of each competency 

4. Assessment of the students* competence: 
a. takes knowledge into account 



g \wth TOnditions trg^v^lJi^^^^^^^Q^J^ 



* . . i ♦ ^. • -^.'lS|?';vllSlv^<^J^^^ ^ J 



b. takes attitudes into account 

c. requires actual perfonnance of the competency as th6 major 
source of evidence 

5. Students progress through the program: 
a. at their own rate ; 



b. by demonstrating their competence 

Faciiitating Characteristics 

6. Instruction is individualized to the maximum extent possible 

7. Learning experiences are guided by frequent feedback 
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B: -E#*j^^fe exit reiquiremehts ...... 



i9; 

11J 



^ :^a|^li|i^ (e.g,, nrKjdules pr.leam guides) , ... . . . 

b. '^?|flC!CS^^ ...i....^...,^,, 

a are fl?)?^,:iw^ raquffed and optipna^^ pro 

12. The InsjbiJ^iofiar program as awhole is carefully glahni&cl and system- 
atic- ••- ' - 



Optional 
Activity 




To stay abreast of current information on CBE activities nationwide, as well 
as announcements concerning available instructional materials and compe- 
tency lists, you may wish to subscribe to the nev.sletter. Open Entries, or to 
join organizations devoted to the furtherance of CBE. 
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As an aid in reviewing your attitudes and knowledge concerning CBE, com- 
plete the following inventory. Read each of the items listed, and place an X 
in the appropriate box to indicate your feelings concerning that item, using 
the following scale: 



1 = Feel extremely uncomfortable 

2 = Feel uncomfortable 

3 = Undecided 

4 = Feel comfortable 

' 5 = Feel extremely comfortable 

) 



READINESS INVENTORY 

1 2 3 4 5 

How comfortable would you feel If a learner: I — i ■ — i ■ — i ■ — i ■ — i 

1. began leaming at a time of his/her choosing I I I I I I I I I I 

2. completed learning activities according to his/her own sched- i — i i — i ■ — i i — i i — i 
ule U U U U U 

3. worked at his/her own pace □ □ □ □ □ 

4. studied what he/she needed to study □ □ □ □ □ 

5. participated actively in setting his/her own objectives . . . □ □ □ □ □ 

6. learned in a field-based (on-the-job) environment □ □ □ □ □ 

7. accepted more responsibility for learning □ □ □ □ □ 

8. took advantage of his/her personal learning style □ □ □ □ □ 

9. actively participated in the evaluation of his/her progress . . .... □ □ □ □ □ 

How comfortable would you feel if a learner did NOT: 

10. study in the same manner as other students in the same pro- i — i | — i i — ■ i — i i — i 
gram U LJ LJ LI LJ 

1 1 . use the same material for leaming as other students . . . □ □ □ □ □ 

12. use the same learning experiences as others □ □ n □ n 

13. progress at the same rate as others in the class □ □ □ □ n 

How comfortable would you feel If you, as an instructor: 

14. taught the same subject in a different way from one term to the i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i 
next LJ LI LI LI LI 

15. used different leaming activities for different students . . . . □ □ □ □ □ 

16. worked with students individually □ □ □ □ □ 

17. assigned out-of-class activities in exchange for classroom at- i — i i — i i — i i — i i — i 
tendance L L L U L 



SOURCE. Adapted from a list by James Poliard. Spokane Community College 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


18. used media to present information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


19. assisted students in self*6valuation rather than red-penciling 
written assignments yourself 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


20. asked a learner "How do you feel you did?" rather than simply 
assigning a letter grade 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


21. held leamers accountable for successfully performing specific 
skills rather than for normative scores on paper-and-pencil 
tests 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


22. expected the learner to accept major responsibility for learning 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


23. used knowledgeable and experienced students to instruct 
other students 


1 — 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

□ 


24. allowed leamers to choose from a list of program competencies 
rather than having them work to complete predetermined ob- 
jectives 


□ 


1 1 

□ 


□ 


□ 


r~"~ 1 

□ 


25. prepared learning plans that assisted students in their learning 
rather than lesson plans that assisted you in your teaching . . . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


26. were available when students needed you rather than requiring 
oiuuoruo lu uc in anenaanco wnen you were scneuuieu lo 
teach 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


27. used student input to set goals for professional improvement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


How comfortable would you feel if you, as an Instructor, did 
NOT: 

28. rely primarily on lectures as a means of transmitting informa- 
tion to students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


29. expect every student in a class to achieve the same skills . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


30. expect all students to achieve at the same rate 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: Ideally, for each item, you should have placed an X in the 4 or 5 box. However, if 
you were honest, some of your items probably received lower ratings. Make a note of those items that you 
rated 1,2, or 3— these are the areas in which you need greater knowledge, skills or experience before you 
can successfully implement CBE. Then go on to complete the next activity, m which you can develop a 
plan to gain the greater knowledge, skills, and experience that you need. 
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m Activity J 

Vi/ 



By completing the inventory in the previous activity, you have reviewed some 
of your attitudes and knowledge concerning CBE. As you reviewed your 
completed ratings, you should have identified specific areas in which you 
need greater knowledge, skills, and experience. 

Now, use the worksheet below to develop a plan to gain the specific knowl- 
edge, skills, and experience you need, as indicated by the results of your 
inventory. In the column labeled The Need," list your own specific needs as 
indicated by your inventory. Then, in the column labeled "How to Fill It," list 
the specific means you will use to meet those needs. 

It is very important that you be specific as you develop your plan. You should 
indicate the particular experience you plan to gain (e.g., knowledge of spe- 
cific methods used to individualize instruction in a CBE program). Then, 
wherever possible, you should indicate exactly how you could meet each 
need (e.g., attending the workshop Individualizing Instruction: A CBE Ap- 
proach," offered by Local State University, June 1, 1985). 



PLANNING WORKSHEET 

The Need How to Fill It 
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The Need 



How to Fill It 




After you have developed your plan to gam the greater knowledge, skills, 
and experience you need to operate a CBE program, use the Planning Work- 
sheet Checklist, p. 31, to evaluate your work. 
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PLANNING WORKSHEET CHECKLIST 



Name 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 

tially accomplished or fully accomplished. If, because of special circum- ott« 
stances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 
cute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The plan to gain greater knowledge, skills, and experience: 

1. included the specific l<nowledge, skills, and experience needed, as i — > i — i i — i 
indicated by the results of the inventory ! I I I I I 

2. provided for gaining the needed knowledge, skills, and experience by. i — i i — i i — i 

a. reading reliable, up-to-date references I I I I I I 

b. participating in courses, workshops, or conferences □ □ □ 

c. identifying local or state guidelines concerning CBE □ □ □ 

d. consulting teachers who are involved in implementing CBE pro- i — i i — i i — i 
grams LJ LJ LJ 

e. visiting and observing fully operational CBE programs □ □ □ 

f. participating as a student in an exemplary CBE program . . . □ □ □ 

g. arranging to keep up-to-date concerning CBE □ □ □ 

3. identified specific, appropriate activities for gaining all needed knowl- i — i i — i i — i 
edge, skills, and experience I I I I | | 

4. was realistic and feasible in application □ □ □ 



Level of Performance: A" rerr.s must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, review the material in the information sheet. Getting Ready to Operate a CBE Program, 
pp. 18-26, revise your plan accordingly, or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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NOTES 



Activity 



For information on the need to orient school and community groups to the 
CBE program, the types of information these groups need to have, and the 
methods you can use to orient them to CBE, read the following information 
sheet. 



OmENTING THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY TO CBE 



In order for you to install and conduct compe- 
tency-based education (CBE) in your classes, you, 
of course, need to have a firm grasp of the concept. 
But to conduct a successful, effective, and smooth- 
running program often involves more than your 
understanding and acceptance of the concept. 
There are other individuals and groups in the school 
and community who need and want to be informed 
about what is going on— and whose support will 
help ensure an effective CBE program. 

Thus, you may need to orient others in your 
school or community to CBE. Your role in orientation 
will depend on your own situation. If you are pio- 
neering CBE in your institution, you may be the only 
person available who can orient others to CBE. On 
the other hand, if your administration decides to 
switch over to CBE, they will probably orient you to 
the concept. You will need to use your judgment in 
determining what role you should play in orienting 
others to CBE. 

When orientation is your responsibility, however, 
you need first to identify who needs to be onented: 
What individuals and groups need to be kept in- 
formed? Whose support is required for the program 
to succeed? Second, you need to identify what in- 
formation each group needs in order to understand 
and support your efforts. And finally, you need to 
identify and take advantage of various opportuni- 
ties to orient these people to what you are doing or 
would like to do in terms of CBE. 

Generally such school and community groups as 
staff and administrators in your own school and in 
other schools and agencies; parents; members of 
civic and service organizations; and persons repre- 
sentinc: ousiness, industry, and labor will need to be 
kept iriormed. But the types of information you need 
to provide to any group— and the amount of respon- 
sibility you will have for providing it— will vary de- 
pendii.n on a number of factors, such as the follow- 
ing: 

• Are you explaining a program that exists in your 
institution or attempting to convince people that 
the idea of installing one in the future is worth 
considering? 

• If you are involved in a CBE program, is it a 
new program, or has it existed in your institu- 
tion for some time? 



• If the CBE program is new, who initiated its in- 
stallation? The administration? Your vocational- 
technical department? You? 

• What key groups in your institution and com- 
munity need to be kept informed? 

• How much do people in the institution and com- 
munity already know about the vocational- 
technical program? About CBE? 

• How much support exists for the vocational- 
technical program? For CBE? 

Whatever your situation, you will want to present 
the proposed or existing CBE program in the best 
possible manner and to make your case convincing, 
interesting, and effective. This is true whether you 
are simply providing information or keeping people 
up-to-date on what you are doing. 

As indicated earlier, you need to have a thorough 
understanding of CBE yourself to be able to explain 
it to others. In addition, however, you should be fa- 
miliar with a variety of techniques and approaches 
for presenting information and maintaining good 
school-community relations.^ 




1 To gam skill in techniques for promoting and maintaining good 
school-community relations, you may wish to refer to appropnate mod- 
ules in Category G School* Community Relations 
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Depending on the situation, you might want to 
prepare a bulletin board or exhibit. Or you might 
choose to give a presentation involving the use of 
overhead transparencies, slides, or the chalkboard. 
You might develop a brochure or a news release Or 
you might organize an open house 

Opportunities to orient schooi and community 
groups will not, of course, always involve elaborate 
presentations or promotional techniques. In many 
cases, informal conversations (in person or over the 
telephone) will be all that is necessary to provide the 
needed information. But you should be able to make 
more formal presentations if the need or opportunity 
anses. 

Assuming that you are either involved in a CBE 
program or about to become involved, what oppor- 
tunities exist for you to onent others and gam their 
understanding and support? What sorts of informa- 
tion should you provide to various groups? 

Orienting Other Staff 

You may find many opportunities within your own 
institution for orienting other staff members You 
may be able to schedule some time on faculty meet- 
ing agendas for talking about CBE to the group as a 
whole Department meetings provide an excellent 
opportunity to discuss CBE in terms of occupational 
area needs and concerns And the staff lounge is a 
fine place to talk to other teachers in a more informal 
and individual way 

To ensure that most staff members will hear abov\ 
CBE, you may want to include an article in the 
school or colleg3 paper or bulletin You will also want 
to remain alert to other orientation opportunities 
specific to your own facility, such as an open house, 
fund-raising events, and special activities. 



The information about CBE that you provide to 
staff members will need to address their specific 

concerns. And, as mentioned earlier, it will vary de- 
pending on the situation at youi institution. 

If CBE IS new to them, staff members will want to 
know in what ways it will affect their instructional 
planning time and effort. They will want to know how 
they wti! be able to manage and guide the progress 
of students who are working with different matenals 
at varying rates. 

You will need to very simply and directly address 
these points. You may, for example, discuss how the 
extra time spent initially in planning a program with 
a student is well repaid when the teacher is free later 
to work individually with the student. 

You can explain that, as the student proceeds 
through his her program, the teacher will not be 
called upon so much to dispense new information 
daily but. instead, will keep track of the student's 
progress and help the student to progress as rapidly 
as possible. 

You can also explain that, yes, the teacher may 
have to spend much time — in the beginning— in de- 
veloping or selecting record-keeping forms and 
charts and progress report forms. However, as the 
program becomes fully operational, this kind of ac- 
tivity IS much less called for. The appropriate forms 
will have already been drafted and ready for general 
use by the instructor and all the students. 

Student evaluation and grading will also likely be 
of concern to teachers. For example, some teachers 
may not know what a performance test is, how it 
differs from testing procedures already being used, 
and how the teacher's role in the testing procedure 
IS changed. 

You can indicate that evaluation is based on a stu- 
dents ability to actually perform a skill or set of skills 
and not simply on passing written tests. You can de- 
scnbe how performance is assessed based on ex- 
plicitly stated criteria, and you can explain that both 
student and teacher know— in advance— what 
those critena are. 

You can also note that, ideally, evaluation of per- 
formance IS not tied to grades Students either per- 
form satisfactorily or not. If not, they recycle— re- 
peating activities and practicing the skill until they 
can perform it successfully 

Orienting Administrators 

An excellent way to discuss CBE with one or two 
administrators is to arrange for an informal private 
meeting. However, if you need to reach more admin- 
istrators withm a tighter time frame, you may wish to 
arrange some time on the agenda of an administra- 
tor's workshop or an in-school meeting of your own 
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administrative staff You may also want to provide 
administrators with articles on CBE or with ex 
amples of CBE instructional materials. 

Your orientation of administrators, just as that of 
other staff members, will need to touch upon their 
particular concerns. Administrators, quite naturally, 
will want to hear about how CBE will affect account- 
ability and cost. That is, they will want proof that the 
results of the program and job success of the stu- 
dents will be worth the resources expended. 

Thus, you should be prepared to discuss how you 
plan to acquire CBE instructional materials and how 
much this might cost. You may need to explain the 
need for a resource center in your facility and how 
this can be installed. And you can explain that, while 
CBE cannot predict 100 percent student success in 
'i^e or job roles, it does respond to updating of 
changing job skills and that, therefore, it may be well 
-Aorth the initial cost of matenals and resources. 

If the program is to be organized on an open-en- 
try open-exit basis, administrators will be interested 
in hearing about ways to manage such a system. 
You can explain how this type of system makes it 
possible for every available work station in your fa- 
cility to be utilized to full capacity because, as soon 
as one student leaves the program, another can be 
enrolled and start work. 

In addition, you can discuss the fact that, once 
management procedures and forms are decided 
upon and drafted and students are onented to the 
process, things begin to run smoothly with normal 
monitoring, 




Administrators may also need to know about the 
need for alternative grading procedures. Traditional 
letter grades have little meaning in a CBE program. 
One final course grade does not reflect a student's 
performance and progress in the program. In a CBE 
program, the instructor knows exactly which occu- 
pational skills each student has. Why shouldn't this 
informaticn be shared with others? 

In a CBE program, it is more appropriate to report 
t^e different competencies that each student mas- 
tered This would be valuable information for em- 
ployers, for example They wou'd know exactly what 
skills their beginning workers have. And students 
could easily determine their qualifications for jobs 
they see listed. A report of competencies mastered 
would be, in many respects, the ideal. 

Implementing this ideal procedure may not al- 
ways be a simple matter. Existing graduation re- 
quirements — wntten in terms of courses and letter 
grades— may initially prevail. However, if you work 
to ensure that your administration understands and 
supports CBE and knows your needs as you imple- 
ment your CBE program, you can much improve 
your chances that these needs will be met. 

Orienting Referring Schools and 
Agencies 

Personnel at other schools anv. government 
agencies that refer students to your program (such 
as a feeder school or employment agency) should 
also be informed about CBE. You may be able to 
arrange to make a presentation about your CBE 
program at one of their staff meetings or at a special 
function. 

You might also wish to contact specific individu- 
als, such as guidance personnel in the referring 
schools. Much of the counseling of students regard- 
ing their training programs rests with these persons. 

The administrators, teachers, and guidance per- 
sonnel at these refernng schools and agencies will 
have their own special questions and concerns 
about CBE For one thing, they will want to feel that 
all the transfer or referral decisions made are justi- 
fied. 

For instance, the Bureau of Employment Services 
will want to know that the people they refer to your 
program will be getting the kind of training they 
need. A private employment agency may want to be 
assured that refernng people to your CBE facility for 
training will in no way adversely affect the agency's 
reputation. 

A referring school will want to be sure that send- 
ing students to a CBE program will result in suc- 
cessful training and high student interest. They may 
also want to work out with you articulation agree- 
ments, so the skills students learn in their school will 
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be 3'ven proper credit when the students enter the 
higher-level program. 

The referring schools and agencies, in other 
words, need to be assured that they can encourage 
suitable students to enter your program and main- 
tain their own credibility. 

You can begin by explaining that a student enter- 
ing a CBE program meets initially with a resource 
person (or instructor) in an interview session to plan 
a program that will best fit his. her present level of 
skill, as well as his. her occupational and personal 
heeus and goals. You can deicnbe how each enter 
ing student's program is tailor-made. 

For example, tne student with no on-the-job ex- 
perience at all begins with basic learning objectives 
and learning experiences. The student with some 
summer work expenence may be able to "test out" 
of basic learning expenences and begin work on 
more intermediate competencies. The student who 
has worked .n the occupation for two years— and 
who needs only a few competencies to be eligible 
for advancement — can enter a CBE program and 
work only on those competencies. 

Staff at employment services will need to be able 
to jiiterpret the transcripts or records of students 
who complete your program. You may need to ex 
plain how occupational competencies are listed and 
verified. 

A competency profile chart or a competency list- 
ing can be extremely helpful in explaining what the 
competencies for your program are, how a studer t's 
program is planned, and what level of skill ha she 
must reach to successiuil^ complete your program. 
Details of the rating scale you use will be extremely 
helpful here. 




You may also need to provide information about 
your CBE program to institutions your students at- 
tend for further training after leaving your program. 
Such institutions may need an explanation of stu- 
dents' competency profiles or ratings and how to 
translate these into a conventional program struc- 
ture. 

Orienting Parents 

Teachers in secondary schooL have a special 
task that may not concern instructors at other levels. 
They should be sure to keep parents well informed 
about the vocational program. Opportunities for 
contact with parents are numerous. 

A monthly parent-teachers meeting can provide 
one opportunity to talk to parents— either formally 
or informally— about CBE and its effect on their 
sons and daughters. You can take advantage of this 
opportunity by arranging m advance with the presi- 
dent or program committee chairperson for some 
time on the meeting agenda. 

A schoolwide, departmental, or classroom open 
house also can provide an ideal opportunity to orient 
parents to the way in whicw students are being pre- 
pared for employment through CBE programs. More 
informal contact with parents may be arranged at 
school social events or through individual phone 
conversations, in-school conferences, or home 
visits. 

Whatever approach you use in onenting parents, 
you will need to address some key concerns. Par^ 
ents will v.ant to know how the CBE program will 
affect students* opportunities for employment and 
their daily routine. 

In your orientation, then, you can explain that 
CBE is based on competencies verified as neces 
sary on the job. Therefore, each student can be spe- 
cifically and thoroughly prepared for the occupa- 
tional area ha she wishes to enter. You can explain 
how learning activities aie planned and sequenced 
to be time-variable and to enable a student to actu- 
ally perform job skills competently. 

You can describe how students go through a typ- 
ical day in a CBE program — how they work at vary- 
ing rates, using a variety of materials and media to 
f.i their individualized programs, using the resource 
center as well as the laboratory, and going out into 
the field when specific learning experiences require 
them to do so. 

The idea of a time-variable program, in which stu- 
dents can work at their own rates and complete the 
program at different times, may be quite new to par- 
ents. You will need to explain this carefully. Other- 
wise, parents may become anxious when their son 
or daughter takes a longer time than another stu- 
dent to progress through the same program. 
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Because of the administrative complications in- 
volved, most secondary schooi vocational programs 
are not, at present, organized on a true open-entry, 
open-exit basis. However, if your secondary pro- 
gram is so organized, it will be very important for 
you to discuss this with parents. 

You need to be sure they understand that stu- 
jents may enter the program at different times in the 
school year and exit from the program whenever 
they have completed the work— not necessarily in 
February or June. The idea of students' being able 
to enter the job marl<et at any time in the year may 
appeal to parents, but they may have concerns 
about other aspects of the self-paced approach to 
instruction. 

You may also wish to help parents understand 
how CBE can aid in the maturation ocess by re- 
quiring students to tal<e more responsibility for their 
own learning. You could do this by describing the 
role of the resource person as one who helps the 
student manage his, her own instruction and who as- 
sesses the student on a performance basis when 
the student shows him 'herself ready to be as- 
sessed. 

In other words, you can describe how a student in 
a CBE program becomes aware of his/her progress, 
need for assistance, and readiness to demonstrate 
competence. 

Orienting Civic and Service 
Organizations 

By orienting local affiliations of national organiza- 
tions in your community, as well as some special- 
interest groups, you can respond to several civic and 
service organization needs. These organizations, 
whatever their particular concerns, are all interested 
in the community in which they operate or provide 
service. They are therefore also interested in what is 
happening in the schools and need to be kept in- 
formed, for a vanety of reasons, of changes occurring 
in teacher's and students' roles and in instruction 

You may find local affiliations of larger national or- 
ganizations, such as the following 

• Chamber of Commerce 

• Lions 

• Elks 

• Kiwanis 

• League of Women Voters 

• Sierra Club 

• B'nai BYith 




And you may find special-interest groups, such as 
the following: 

• Local historical society 

• Environmental protection group 

• Settlement house 

• Hospital associ-'^tion 

• Library association 

• Crafts club 

• Theater group 

• Halfway house 

One of your primary reasons for orienting civic 
and service organizations to CBE may well be a 
purely informational one. These community groups 
may need to know about the implementation of CBE 
simply because it is something that is going on in 
the schools. 

You may need to orient these groups simply to 
avoid misunderstand.ng, apprehension, and suspi- 
cion They need to know about new and innovative 
programs so that they will understand and appre- 
ciate the school's continuing efforts to serve the 
community. 

The members of these organizations may need to 
know, fcr example, w^y they are seeing vocational 
students out of class and "about town." You may 
need to explain how. in CBE, field experience may 
be a part of a students program. Learning activities 
may have to take place in a hospital or a hair styling 
salon or a service facility 
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Organization members may aiso want to know 
how they can serve students in a CBE program. A 
forestry student, for example, may need to volunteer 
for a day at the local environmental protection group 
office to complete one of his her learning expen- 
ences. A lighting technician may need to spend time 
with a little theatre lighting crew during an actual 
production as part of one learning activity. 

If yours is a postsecondary or adult education pro- 
gram, some of the people you talk to may be very 
interested in enrolling. The CBE approach can per- 
mit adult learners to select just those specific com- 
petencies they would like to learn, without having to 
take a complete course of study. 

The neighborhood pharmacist, for example, may 
want to learn the typing skills needed to enable him 
to type labels for prescriptions The local sculptor 
might be eager to gain skill in brazing sheet metals. 
You may well be able to accommodate people who 
have such special needs and interests in a CBE pro- 
gram because you can construct learning experi- 
ences on the small building blocks of occupational 
competencies. 

Orienting Business, Industry, and Labor 

Opportunities for orienting business, industry, and 
labor to CBE are abundant, and this orientation is 
essential to the complete effectiveness of your pro- 
gram. Opportunities can be found in meetings with 
your occupational advisory committee, which is 
made up of representatives from local business and 
industry. You can find further opportunities in meet- 
ings with labor union officials, employment agency 
personnel, business leaders in the community, fac- 
tory managers, and trade organization members 

It would be very wise to prepare descriptive ma- 
tenals, such as a chart of competencies, to help you 
in your presentations. You may find these groups 
more accepting of the pnnciples and logic of CBE 
than some traditional educators. 

Your advisory committee provides you with infor- 
mation about labor needs in the community and re- 
views the competencies needed in your specific oc- 
cupational area. Therefore, they will need to have a 
firm grasp of how the CBE program is structured 
and what it is expected to produce. 

Also, since students may join unions after leaving 
school, labor union officials need to know in what 
ways CBE will prepare students for the labor market 
and for successful placement in jobs. The union will 
want to know how CBE can more effectively serve 
its new membership. Labor unions may also be 
greatly interested in the CBE approach as it can be 
applied to their apprentice training programs. 



Contacts made with business leaders in the com- 
munity Will enable you to discuss their role as valu- 
able resources in the CBE program. A student m a 
personnet management program may well need to 
work withm a particular business for a period of time 
to practice specific competencies. Another student 
in an entrepreneurship program may need to inter- 
view a well-known business entrepreneur m the 
community. 

Plant managers should be similarly oriented 
They need to understand how their future employ- 
ees are being trained and how they can serve the 
CBE program. For example, the manager of a tex- 
tiles plant needs to know that students in a fashion 
design program are being trained to identify the suit- 
ability of fabnc designs for various markets. And the 
school may need the assistance of plant supervi- 
sors in assessing students' on-the-job performance 
of occupational competencies. 

Personnel officers m business, industry, and other 
agencies should understand the methods you use 
in your program to assess students and to verify 
their occupational skills. If you have developed a 
program transr^ript showing the rating the student 
has achieved on each competency (and, by the way, 
such a transcript is a valuable tool), employers need 
to know to ask prospective employees for it. 

They should also know how to interpret the doc- 
ument. You might even lay the groundwork for get- 
ting their cooperation in adding new ratings to the 
occupational transcript as the new employee attains 
additional skills on the job. Admittedly, informing and 
working with employers is a long-term and continual 
task, but you must make a start. 

You may also want to orient trade organization 
members to CBE. These organizations of managers 
and workers, active in many occupational service 
areas, need to know about CBE program activities 
that touch on their particular areas simply to keep 
well informed. Your students may be required to 
contact some of these organizations— again, as 
part of their CBE field experiences. Some examples 
of organizations related to vocational-technical ser- 
vice areas are the following: 

• Restaurant Association 

• Automotive Service Council 

• Printing Industry 

• Cattlemen's Association 

• Society of Engineers 

• Association of Retail Lumber Dealers 

• Association of Beauticians 

• Consumer Loan Association 
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\bur owx>rtunitles for contact with these organi- 
zations can range from simple phone conversa- 
tions, to scheduled appointments with organization 
offidals, to attendance at trade association exhibi- 
tions and special shows. Wmtever method of con- 
tact you choose, you can orient these p^\e so that 
they will know how your students are being trained 
in their own particular trades and so that they can 
respect the purposes and structure of the CBE pro- 
gram. 




Orienting Prospective Students 

\bu will need to discuss CBE with prospective 
students. They need to understand how the CBE 
program may be different from what they are used 
to and how their own role in teaming changes In a 
CBE program. They will want to know the advan- 
tages of enrolling in a CBE program. 

One advantage of CBE that you should explain to 
students is their own increased responsibility. In 
CBE, students have control over what they leam. 
Students identify the career goal for which they are 
training. They then have the chance to take more 
responsibility in selecting and completing their 
learning activities. 



They are able to choose, for example, from 
among different learning materials and activities. 
They can proceed at their own pace. They might 
work alone. In a small group, or in a large group. 
Students daily make many of their own decisions 
about how to leam in a CBE program. 

Along with increased responsibility, students have 
increased opportunities. By choosing their own 
learning materials, they can leam infomiatk>n in the 
way they prefer. Students who read well can choose 
print materials. Those who leam better by listening 
might choose an audtotape covering the same infer- 
matton. Students who need concrete experierices 
can participate in hands-on activities. 

FurthernrK)re, if the program uses an open-entry/ 
(^)en-exit system, students may be able to finish 
their program and leave— eariier than is possible in 
a conventional program. 

Most important for students in CBE is the oppor- 
tunity to succeed. In other programs, students study 
a topk: until the test, get a passing or failing grade, 
and go on to the next topic, in CBE, students 
choose materials and activities for each learning ob- 
jective and wori( until they can successfully demon* 
strata competence in that objective. Students can, 
within reason, continue until they have learned. 

Orienting students to CBE can become a stan- 
dard part of your program promotfon activities. Ifs 
likely that you already promote your program with 
prospective students. Whatever means you nor- 
mally use for promotk>n, you can use to d^cribe 
CBE and its advantages for students. A new bro- 
chure, a group presentation, a bulletin board, a sim- 
ulation during an open house— students can be ori- 
ented to CBE in many ways. 
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Responding to Challenges about CBE 



As you orient others to CBE» you will undoubtedly 
receive questions, commente, and even criticisms 
about the competency-based approach. You will 
likely find that many of these comments are similar. 
The reservatior^s that people have about CBE tend 
to center around the same issues. Let's look at 
some of these issues— and possible responses you 
can make when confronted with them. 

"CBE doet not h«vd an adequate research 

base." It is true that as yet there are few research 
findings that show that CBE programs, as a whole, 
better promote learning than do conventional voca- 
tional-techntoal programs. There is no conclusive 
link as yet between CBE and the desired outcomes 
of vocational-technical education: student success 
in the world of work. Nor, for that matter, is there any 
such conclusive link between conventional pro- 
grams and these desired outcomes. 

Educational research does, however, support 
many of the characteristics of CBE as leaming en- 
hancers. Research has shown that leaming is pro- 
moted in many individuals (i.e., students progress 
faster and complete earlier) by suc^t CBE elements 
as the following: 

• Use of specifically stated perfomiance objec- 
tives 

• Provision of frequent feedback to learners 

• Increased individualization of instruction 

• Use of incentives to motivate the learner (e.g., 
lime-variable progression through the program 
based upon the demonstration of competen- 
cies) 

Furthermore, standard program evaluation pro- 
cedures have shown, in many Instances, that indi- 
vidual CBE programs are providing effective occu- 
pational instruction. Subjective data indicate that 
CBE is perceived by many as an effective means of 
providing training for the worid of work. Teachers, 
students, and employers report their satisfaction. 
Employers often feel that the amount of responsi- 
bliity assumed by students in CBE programs pro- 
vides them with a skill that is valuable in the world 
of work, 

"Sum of the parte may not equal the whole/ 
Some people feel that there is danger in the fact that 
CBE breaks each occupation into its component 
parts, or individual competencies. Their fear is that, 
when you put the parts back together, they won't 
add up to the whole. The ability of students to dem- 
onstrate competence in specific tasks, they claim, 
does not guarantee future success in the worid of 
work. 




One response to such a criticism coukl be that it 
is impossible to look at any occtipatkm as a whole 
without breaking it down into its parts, in CBE pro- 
grams, these parts are very carefully klentified and 
categorized. Then, the entire program is publk^ly 
laid out, so that all can see how one competency 
builds on another* 

Students in CBE programs have the opportunity 
to move toward competence in the whole occupa- 
tion through the step-by-step acquisition of the es- 
sential subpartis. Students then have many oppor- 
tunities to put all the pieces together under the 
supervision of a master worker: you or an on-the- 
job supervisor for students' field-based experi- 
ences. 

"Programs are not humanistic." Part of all edu- 
cation today involves attending to the affective 
needs and development of students. Some people, 
unfortunately, see CBE as a cold, mechanistic ap- 
proach that ignores the affective domain and deals 
only v/ith the cognitive and psychomotor aspects of 
leaming. 

Others imply that, in CBE programs, there are 
fewer chances for students to explore, express, and 
comprehend their feelings. Some people question 
whether CBE comes to grips adequately with the 
humanistic and higher-level cognitive needs of stu- 
dents. 
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Supporters of CBE argue strongly that compe- 
tency-based programs need not be dehumanizing, 
mechanistic, or restrictive Objectives in the affec- 
tive domain may be hard to measure, but this is true 
regardless of the means of instruction. Countless 
CBE programs have identified affective competen- 
cies and provide their students with instruction 
geared to those competencies 

Furthermore, students in CBE programs often 
have more opporturtiues for mterpersonal contacts. 
They often have more chances to explore, express, 
and comprehend their feelings — and the feelings of 
others, as well Perhaps, as with conventional vo- 
cational-technical programs, CBE programs will be 
as humane as the persons who are operating them. 

Instructional management is more difficult." 
Managing a CBE program is admittedly different 
from managing instruction in a conventional pro- 
gram. You have to coordinate different activities oc- 
curring at the same time. Students have to be kept 
track of — they might be in your lab or shop, in a 
learning center or off on a field-based experience, 
for example 

Students will be learning different things, each re- 
quiring different materials, resources, and activities. 
If careful records are not kept o^ student progress, it 
IS difficult to know who has learned what. All in all, 
delivering lecture demonstrations to the entire class 
and then testing their knowledge penodically is eas- 
ier to manage 

Consider, however, what yOu gam by attending to 
all these individual management tasks. Your stu- 
dents will have the chance to develop a sense of 
responsibility They can learn at their own rate. One 
student, who picks up information quickly, can go on 
to another activity. Another student, who needs 
more time to absorb the same information, is al- 
lowed to spend the time needed. Students can 
choose from a variety of materials, activities, and 
grouping arrangements to learn in the way they pre- 
fer or need 

In addition, as students become more respon- 
sible, they can assume some of the duties related to 
managing instruction They can make their own 
choices about how and when and with whom to 
learn. That is, they can manage some of their own 
learning. 

Furthermore, managing instruction in a CBE pro- 
gram may look more difficult than it actually is 
Things often appear more difficult when they are 
new and unfamiliar It is likely that, as you gam ex- 
perience m managing a CBE program, it will be less 
difficult than you thought. 



CBE programs may be costly. Some data are 
avat.aDie on the costs of operating CBE programs. 
Two major types of costs are involved, however de- 
velopmental (Or start-up) costs and operational 
costs 

As with most other new programs, there are initial 
costs involved. Personnel must be trained. They 
must also be provided with the time needed for such 
aciivities as planning the program, developing or se- 
curing materials, and working out the management 
procedures 

However, after a developmental stage of three or 
more years, the cost of operating a CBE program 
seems to be comparable to operating existing pro- 
grams 

Granteo, more expensive materials and equip- 
ment more costly assessment procedures, and 
more record-keeping devices are sometimes in- 
volved However, there are offsetting savings 
through greater use of self-contained instructional 
materials, use of unsupervised peer-group study 
sessions, and the elimination of many typical class 
meetings Also, you can often make fuller use of 
your facilities as students use them at their own 
pace 

"There's a shortage of high-quality software." 

Unfortunately, as with almost any other educational 
movement, some people turned out hastily pre- 
pared, poorly developed, and untested CBE mate- 
rials Others placed new covers with different titles 
on old materials. It can be costly, in time and money, 
to produce high-quality, research-based, tested ma- 
terials. Securing appropriate instructional materials 
for a CBE program often was not easy. 

However, high-quality software does now exist. 
Competency-based student instructional materi- 
als—produced to high standards of quality — are 
available from commercial publishers, educational 
research agencies, materials development consor- 
tiums, individual teachers, and many other sources. 
Several standardized learning ^^ckage formats 
have been developed and are nr -dely accepted 
and used 

Although there may yet be much to do, much is 
being done More and better materials are appear- 
mg almost daily 
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You may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet with and 
interview a teacher in your vocational-technical service area who has expe- 
rience in orienting people in the school or community to CB^. You could 
^ structure the interview around such key questions as the following: 

Optional • in order to implement a CBE program or operate one effectively, what 

Activity ^ groups in the school or community need to be infonmed about and sup- 

portive of the CBE program? 

• What types of questions or concerns arise most frequently in discus- 
sions with various groups concerning the CBE program? How did you 
answer these questions? 

• What methods do you use in orienting others to CBE? Infomial conver- 
sations? Formal presentations? How successful were these methods in 
helping you create understanding and support? 



— ^ You may wish to arrange through your resource person to meet with and 

^ ^ interview an administrator who has experience in operating a CBE program. 
Optional ^"'^ structure the interview around such key questions as the following: 

V Activity n . ^ow was the CBE program initiated? 
^ 3 • How were school and community groups oriented to the CBE program? 

• What was the role of the instructional staff in providing the necessary 
orientation or information? 

• What administrative questions needed to be addressed before the CBE 
program could be installed? 

• What types of questions about CBE are you most frequently asked by 
parents and other community members? 
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The following case studies describe how three vocational teachers ap- 
proached their responsibilities in orienting school and community groups to 
CBE. Read each of the case studies and critique in writing the performance 
of the teacher described. Specifically, you should explain (1) the strengths of 
the teacher*s approach, (2) the weaknesses of the teacher*s approach, and 
(3) how the teacher should have treated his/her responsibilities. 



CASE STUDIES 



Case Study 1 : 

Bill Bohanan, a retailing instructor at Webster 
Technical Institute, was feeling pretty pleased with 
himself. His administrator had received a request for 
assistance from the personnel director of a local 
food chain, and Bill had been asked to handle the 
request. 

The personnel director wanted some help in re- 
viewing and evaluating an examination to be used 
to screen prospective employees. Bill— who had 
been using a competency-based approach in his 
classes for the past year— took one look at the test 
and decided to throw it out and start over. 

Bill carefully avoided paper-and-pencil tech- 
niques, which the original exam had relied on com- 
pletely. Instead, he developed an excellent perfor- 



mance test. He based the test on the competencies, 
performance objectives, and specific critena estab- 
lished for his own CBE program. 

When Bill delivered the test, the personnel direc- 
tor was busy, so he left it with her secretary. 

On his way home, Bill stopped for groceries at 
one of the chain's local stores. While waiting in the 
check-out line, he got into a conversation with the 
store manager, who complained about how difficult 
it was to find competent help. 

Bill agreed sympathetically and wondered if he 
should bring up the new screening test. Oh well, he 
thought, she'll find out about it eventually. 
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Case Study 2: 



Miss Chavous had spent a busy afternoon talking 
to employers at prospective training stations for her 
co-op students. So far, no one had made a definite 
commitment, but she felt sure she would be suc- 
cessful. The CBE program was functioning beauti- 
fully, and her students had never been so involved 
and motivated. 

In talking to each employer, she had described 
the program in glowing terms. First, she had ex- 
plained how her students were taKing more respon- 
sibility for their own learning. She stressed that they 
were even helping to plan their own programs. 



Then, she had discussed her role in CBE— that 
she functioned as a learning manager rather than 
as a dispenser of information. Finally, she had ex- 
plained proudly that her students were having no 
trouble using her carefully developed CBE mod- 
ules—due. in part, to her well-stocked learning- 
resources center 

AH in all, she was sure she had made a good im- 
pression and that the employers she had spoken to 
would be eager to provide training stations for stu- 
dents like hers 
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Case Study 3: 

The instructors who were gathered in the faculty 
lounge at Intercoastal Community College were 
more than a little upset, Durjng the previous faculty 
meeting, the college president had informed them 
that the institution was going to implement a totally 
competency-based program. 

Workshops and training sessions woulc be held 
to orient faculty to the new concept and help with 
the transition. Outside consultants would be brought 
in to help run the sessions and to provide concrete 
advice 

Most of the instructors at the college knew little 
more about CBE than the name, A few knew 
enough to hint darkly about increased work loads 
and complex management problems. Even instruc- 
tors who were ordinarily open to new and different 
instructional approaches were apprehensive. They 
were concerned about making such a drastic 
change m the teaching-Iearmng environment they 
were accustomed to 



The only instructor who wasn t concerned was Mr. 
Wisner. who had been using CBE in his datd^ pro- 
cessing classes for the past six months. His only 
concern was that it was probably going to be boring 
setting through all those workshops and training ses- 
sions It occurred to Mr. Wisner that, if he let his ad- 
ministrator know he'd been using CBE for six 
months, he might be able to skip the orientation ses- 
sions 

But. come to think of it, he might be able to get 
some help m developing a more complete list of the 
competencies needed by workers in the occupation. 
The occupational analysis he'd worked from was 
somewhat out of date And, since he'd gotten it from 
a coHeague in another state, he wasn't entirely sure 
it fit local conditions. 

Mr Wisner gave himself a pat on the back for hav- 
ing recognized a long time ago that CBE was the 
way to go Judging by the conversations going on 
around him. his fellow faculty members had a lot of 
catching up to do 
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Compare your written critiques of the teachers* performance with the model 
critiques given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUES 



Case Study 1 : 

Bill Bohanan missed two opportunities to let 
people in the business communrty know about CBE 
in general and his program in particular. As a result, 
he has been much less help to the food chain (and 
its store managers) than he realizes. In addition, he 
may have temporarily closed off an avenue of sup- 
port and assistance for his CBE program and its 
graduates. 

Bill might have been right. A performance test, 
based on specific competencies needed by workers 
on the job, might indeed be what is needed. But 
what will be the .^action of the personnel director to 
a test that bears no resemblance whatever to the 
types of tests she is accustomed to, or to the test 
given Bill to review and evaluate? 

We don't know for sure whether the director 
knows anything about CBE. If she doesn't, she may 
well fail to understand (or agree with) Bill's approach 
and may simply reject the exam. Paper-and-pencil 
testing is not "bad" by definition. In fact, it's possible 
that the director is looking for certain characteristics 
in employees that could best be identified through 
this type of test, at least in part. 

In any case, Bill should have met with the director 
(preferably before he revised the test) to explain the 
rationale for performance testing. He should have 
pointed out the relationship between the skills that 
the test requires employees to perform and the 
competencies needed on the job. 

Bill also should have used this opportunity to ex- 
plain his CBE program, as well as its potential for 
preparing more competent employees This sort of 
orientation would not only have been helpful to the 
director, but it could have resulted in increased field- 
experience and placement opportunities for Bill's 
students as well. 

Bill also missed an opportunity to talk to the store 
manager, in an informal way, aboMt the manager's 
needs and the way in which Bill's CBE program at 
tempts to meet those needs. 



Just hearing about a new screening test (from Bill 
Of anyone else) might not have meant much to the 
store manager. However, hearing that a particular 
teacher in a particular program in a particular school 
was geared up to train students in the skills needed 
by her employees would no doubt have been of 
great interest to her. 

By chatting with the manager about the CBE pro- 
gram and the new screening test. Bill might. In fact, 
have gotten some good suggestions about the cri- 
teria that should be used to measure performance. 
In addition, he might have helped to ensure that he 
could look forward to the store manager's support of 
both his program and its graduates in the future. 

Case Study 2: 

Miss Chavous is obviously a highly motivated, or- 
ganized, and energetic teacher who appears to be 
using CBE effectively. Unfortunately, the employers 
she contacted may never get a chance to see how 
well-prepared her students are in the basic skills of 
the occupation. 

Apparently, Miss Chavous told the employers 
everything about the CBE program except what 
they really needed to know. In what competencies 
are students being trained? What level of skill are 
students expected to reach? In what ways are stu- 
dents in her CBE program better prepared to func- 
tion on the job? 

In other words. Miss Chavous gave the employers 
accurate, but not particularly relevant, information 
about CBE. In addition, her comments about the 
fact that her students take more responsibility for 
their own learning, help to plan their own programs, 
and so on, may have had a different effect on her 
listeners than she planned. 

Since Miss Chavous did not define competency 
based or discuss how the competencies were iden- 
tified, the employers may have missed the point she 
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was trying to make. They may not have realized that 
such students tend to make more mature, respon- 
sible workers. In fact, they might have gotten the 
mistaken impression that students in a CBE pro- 
gram can blindly decide, on their own, what they 
need t'^ know and what skills are necessary for suc- 
cess in the occupation. 

Before she visits another prospective training sta- 
tion, Miss Chavous needs to think more carefully 
about the types of information concerning CBE that 
would address the specific concerns of her audi- 
ence — in this case, employers 

Case Study 3: 

Mr. Wisner recognized a good th»ng when he saw 
It Unfortunately, it never occurred to him that other 
people might benefit from his experience or that he 
himself might do a better job with CBE if he had sup- 
port and input from others. 

Having decided to make a major change m his 
instructional approach, Mr. Wisner rea.iy should 
have explained to the administration what he was 
going to do and why Had he done so, the adminis- 
tration might have decided earlier to install CBE 

Furthermore, they could then have made use of 
Mr Wisner s knowledge and experience in planning 
the installation of CBE at the college He could have 
been asked to give presentations at faculty meet- 
ings or to onent other instructors and members of 
the community to the concept and how it operates 

Mr Wisner could also have helped to plan the 
workshops and training sessions For example, he 
might have been able to help identify the specific 
conditions and constraints at this particular com- 
munity college that would need to be considered in 
trying to implement CBE 

Whether asked to do so or not Mr Wisner could 
and should have informed his fellow instructors 
about CBE and why he was using it He seems to 



be convmced that it is an excellent way to tram 
workers in ihe skills of the occupation. This is not 
information that he should have kept to himself. 

Since there is little support for or understanding of 
CBE among the other faculty Mr Wisner would 
have needed to explain the basic concepts carefully 
He coula also have used his own successful expe- 
nences in using CBE to ease some of their con- 
cerns 

For example, he could have shared with them his 
solutions to vanous management and record-keeping 
problems He could have descnbed the techniques 
he has used in developing CBE materials, onenting 
students to the concept, devising specific perfor- 
mance objectives and cnteria, and so on. 

By informing others about his CBE program, Mr. 
Wisner could also have received some help himself. 
For example, it seems that he has not bothered to 
orient his occupational advisory committee or other 
local employers to his CBE program. Had he done 
so, members of this group could have helped in re- 
viewing and updating the competency list. 

By explaining aoout CBE to this group, he might 
have gotten other help in implementing his program 
as welL He might have opened up more opportuni- 
ties for field expeneiices or job placement for his 
students, for instance. 

Finally had Mr. Wisner been a little more willing to 
talk about what he was doing, he might have gcMen 
some suggestions about how he could do some 
things better He should not, for example, have 
based his brand-new CBE program on an outdated 
competency list from a colleague in another state 
Perhaps Mr Wisner can benefit from the upcoming 
workshops and training sessions after all. 



Level of Performance: Your wntten critiques of the teachers performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critiques If yoj missed some points or have questions about any additional 
points you made, review the material m the information sheet. Orienting the School and Community to CBE, 
pp 35-43, or check with your resource person if necessary 
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Learning Experience IV 



OVERVIEW 



^.1 ;.%:/'>''r-^* A, '-V, 

Enabling w/^ < ■-ii;^.^ 
Objective 
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Develop a complete plan for a presentation designed to orient selected mem- 
bers of the school and community to CBE. Your presentation could be de- 
signed to orient members of any one of the following groups: instructors, 
administrators, parents, employers, union representatives, members of civic 
and service organizations, prospective students, or other similar groups. 

In planning your presentation, consider the characteristics of your hypothet- 
ical audience and situation, and structure your presentation accordingly. For 
example, you might wish to assume that you will be addressing a group of 
somewhat hostile teachers who are attending a faculty meeting to discuss 
the need for curriculum revision. 

Include in your plans an outline and a list of any supporting materials you 
wish to use. 



In a simulated situation, present your orientation to a group of peers. These 
peers will serve two functions: (1) they will role-play the audience to whom 
you are giving your presentation, anu (2) they will evaluate your perfor- 
mance. If peers are not available to you, you may present your orientation to 
your resource person. NOTE: Before giving your presentation, be sure your 
peers or your resource person are familiar with the roles they are to play 
(e.g., administrator unfamilia'' with CBE, faculty hostile to the concept). 



If you wish to self evaluate, you may record your performance on videotape 
or audiotape so you may review your own presentation at a later time. 



Multiple copies of the Presentation Checklist are provided in this learning 
experience, pp. 53-63. Give a copy to each peer or to your resource person 
before presenting your orientation in order to ensure that each knows what 
to look for in your presentation. Howeve?' indidate that, during the orienta- 
tion, all attention is to be directed toward you and that the checklists are to 
be completed after the presentation is finished. 



If you taped your presentation, you may wish to self-evaluate using a copy 
of the Presentation Checklist, pp. 53-63. 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circum- 
stances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 
cute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Name 



Date 



Resourct Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



# <l*^ 

The teacher's presentation: I — . | — , . — . 

1 . was geared to the particular audience involved I I | | I | 

2. provided information appropriate to the needs of the target audience □ □ □ 

3. provided information that was accurate and sufficiently detailed . . .... □ □ □ 

4. had a clearly defined purpose CD Q Q 

5 gave evidence that the teacher grasps the basic principles and prac- r — ■ r — ■ i — ■ 

tices of CBE U U U 

6. was well organized □ □ □ 

7 provided a balanced view, presenting both the benefits of CBE as well i — ■ r — ■ i — i 

as the potential difficulties faced in implementing the CBE approach I II II I 



.j Level of Performance: All items must receive? FULL or N.A responses. If any item receives a NO or 

PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
I the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 




NOTES 



PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 

tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circum- Date 
stances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 
cute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 













The teacher's presentation: 

1. was geared to the particular audience involved 


□ 


□ 


□ 




2. provided information appropriate to the needs of the target audience 


□ 


□ 


□ 


SI 


3. provided information that was accurate and sufficiently detailed 


□ 


□ 


□ 




4. had a clearly defined purpose 


□ 


□ 


□ 




5. gave evidence that the teacher grasps the basic principles and prac- 
tices of CBE 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. was well organized 


□ 


□ 


□ 




7. provided a balanced view, presenting both the benefits of CBE as well 
as the potential difficulties faced in implementing the CBE approach 


□ 


□ 


□ 





Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N,A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should rr.^^et to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency ir ihe weak area(s). 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circum- 
stances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 
cute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Ott0 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 











The teacher's presentation : y 

1 . was geared to the particular audience involved .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2 provided information appropriate to the needs of the target audience 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. provided information that was accurate and sufficiently detailed 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. had a clearly defined purpose /, . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5 gave evidence that the teacher grasps the basic principles and prac- 
tices of CBE 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. was well organized ^ 


□ 


□ 


□ 1 


7 provided a balanced view, presenting both the benefits of CBE as well 
as the potential difficulties faced in implementing the CBE approach 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teaQKer and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circum- 
stances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 
cute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Name 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OP PERFORMANCE 



The teacher's presentation: / ■ — ■ 

1 . was geared to the particular audience involved : I I 

2. provided information appropriate to the needs of the target audience D 

3. provided information that was accurate and sufficiently dfftalled CU 

4. had a clearly defined purpose CU 

5. gave evidence that the teacher grasps the basic principles and prac- i — i 
tices of CBE I I 

6. was well organized CU 

7. provided a balanced view, presenting both the benefits of CBE as well i — i 
as the potential difficulties faced in implementing the CBE approach I I 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N,A responses. If any item receivos a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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PHESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circum- 
stances, a perfonnance component was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 
cute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Nime 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher's presentation: 

1 . was geared to the particular audience involved 

2. provided infonmation appropriate to the needs of the target audience 

3. provided information that was accurate and sufficiently detailed 

4. had a clearly defined purpose 



5. gave evidence that the teacher grasps the basic principles and prac- 
tices of CBE ^ 



6. was well organized 



7. provided a balanced view, presenting both the benefits of CBE as well 
as the potential difficulties faced in implementing the CBE approach 











□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 





Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N,A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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PRESENTATION CHECKLIST 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 

tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special circum- 
stances, a perfomiance component was not applicable, or impossible to exe- 



cute, place an X in the N/A box. R«soufct person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 









/ 




The teacher's presentation: 

1 . was geared to the particular audience involved 


□ 


□ 


□ 




2. provided information appropriate to the needs of the target audience 


□ 


□ 


□ 




3. provided information that was accurate and sufficiently detailed 


□ 


□ 


□ 




4. had a clearly defined purpose 


□ 


□ 


□ 




5. gave evidence that the teacher grasps the basic principles and prac- 
tices of CBE 


□ 


□ 


□ 




6. was well organized 


□ 


□ 


□ 




7. provided a balanced view, presenting both the benefits of CBE as well 
as the potential difficulties faced in implementing the CBE approach 


□ 


□ 


□ 





Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses, if any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the teacher needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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# Learning Experience V 

FINAL EXPERIENCE 





•For a definrtjon of 'actual teaching srtuation," see the inside back cover 

4 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Prepare Yourself for CBE (K-1) 



Directions: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing an Ni^;^^ 
X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, 
because of special circumstances, a performance component was not appli- 
cable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Re^urce Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 













III ClOOCOOIIiy IllO/lld lCClvllllw99 lUI wWby l^CSwIlCl* 

1. reviewed his/her knowledge of the essential elements and 
facilitating characteristics of CBE 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2. reviewed his/her attitudes toward the implementation of 
CBE 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. determined his/her need for greater knowledge, skills, and/ 
or experience relating to CBE 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. identified specific means to use to gain the needed knowl- 
edge, skills, and/or experience 


n 
1 J 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


n 

1 1 


5 hpnan to carrv out his/her olan to nain nppdpd knowlednp 
skills^ and/or experience relating to CBE 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In orienting others to CBE, the teacher: 

6. accurately identified those groups in the school or com- 
munity that needed to be oriented to CBE 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. identified the types of information most appropriate to the 
needs of each group to be oriented 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. identified the most effective method or approach to use in 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. outlined the specific content or activities to be used to 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. included in each outline: 

a. information appropriate to the needs of each group .... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. accurate, thorough, up-to-date information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. a clearly defined purpose 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. a well-organized sequence of information and/or activi- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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11. displayed a grasp of the basic concepts of CBE 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


n 


n 


12. delivered the outlined presentations in an organized man- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13. provided listeners with the opportunity to ask questions ... 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14. provided a balanced view of CBE, presenting both the ben- 
efits and the potential difficulties in implementing this ap- 
proach 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLE>1T responses. If any item re- 
ceives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person snould meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach compbter.cy in the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency .n a 
particular skill area considered Important to teaching suc 
cess A module Is made up of a senes of learning expen 
ences, some providing badtground information, some pro 
viding practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functions Cooipleting these expenences should en- 
able you to achieve the terminal objective m the final 
learning expenence The final expenence in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach 
er, an insen/lce teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed -to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covenng skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning experience 
Within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete it. Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the oven/iews preceding each learn 
mg experience, and (4) the final expenence. After compar 
ing your present needs and competencies with the informa 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning expenence and 
thus, can omit those learning expenences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• Tnat the module is inapproppate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to complete the final leaming e^peri 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resource per* 
son. If you do not complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to 0) 
repeat the expenence or (2) complete (or review; previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available m each of tho 
leaming experiences preceding the final experience. Any 
time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (1 ) completing parts of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementary resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation. A situation m which you are 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intem, a student teacher, an m- 
service teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning expenence. You would then complete the 
fmal learning expenence later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation). 
Alternate Activity or Feedback: An Item that may substi- 
tute for required items that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupationai Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational sen/ice area (e.g., the sen/ice area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec 
tricity. 

Optional Activity or Feedback. An item that is not re- 
quired but that is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a leaming expenence. 

Resource Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional supervisor, cooperating, supervismg/class 
room teacher, or training supen/isor who is guiding you in 
completing this module). 

Student. The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agn* 
cultural education, business and office education, marinat- 
ing and distnbutive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education. Industrial arts education, 
technical education, "r trade and mdustnai education 
You or the Teacher/Instructor; The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 
N/A. The cntenon was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None. No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though It was relevant. 

Poor. The teacher is unable to perform this ^KiH or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform it 
Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill m a very 
effective manner 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



Category A: Program Ptanning, l}tveh)prn«m« and Eval^^ 
A-l Prtp«rt tor a Community Survey 
Conduct a Community Survty 
Htpoft tie Findinos o( a Cocmxjniy Suvoy 
Organiza an OccupatiorMrf Adyvory Commmea 
MaWairi an Ocojpalkjnal AdviiOfy Con^ 
Oavaiop Pregram Goato and Ob)«c»ves 
Conduct an Occu(>a6onal Ana^ 
Davalop a Couraa of Study 
Daveiop Long-Flans^ Program Plans 
Conduct a Studant r=bRow-Up Study 
Evaluato yos Vocational Pro-am 



A-2 
A-3 
A-4 

A-5 
A-« 
A-7 
A-6 
A-9 
A-10 
A-11 

CatagoryB: Inatructkwuri Piannfcig 

B>1 Da<an n na Naads and Intarestsof Siudtnts 

B-2 DavatopStudantPerfrvmancaCbjactives 

B>3 Oevaiop a Unitof instructs 

B-A DavatopaLaaaonPlan 

B-5 SelactSludantlnstructonaiMatanats 

B-6 PraparaTaachar-Mada Instnjction^ Matenals 

CatagoryC: hwlnictional Exacution 
C-1 DiractRildTripa 

Conduct Group Discosswns. Pane* Dcscusswns, and Sympoaums 
Employ Brainalomiing, Buzz Grotjp. 9nd Question Box Techniques 
Oract Smdants in Instructing Other Students 
Employ Saniiation Techniquos 
GmdaSmdant Study 
Oiract Smdant Laboratory Expanence 
Oiract Sludanis in Applying Problem-Solving Techmquos 
Employ Project Memod 
C-10 introduce a Laeeon 
C-11 SummafizaaLiaaon 
C-12 Employ Orel QueatJonmg Techniques 
C-1 3 Employ RainforcamantTachniquas 
C-14 Provide Instuclion tor Slower and Mora Capable Learners 
C-1S PreaantwiMuetraladTalc 
C-16 DemonsraiaaManipufativeSkiN 
C-17 Denxmsiraia a Concept or Pnnople 
C-18 individualize Inetnjction 
C-19 Employ ihe Team Teaching Approach 
C-20 UaeSut)|act Matter Experts to Present Mormabon 
C-21 PrapveBUMnBoardeandExhib«s 

C-22 Preaantlnformalion with Models. Real Otfects. and Flannel Boards 

C-23 Present Wormation with Overhead *id Opaque Materials 

C-24 Praaantlntonnation with Rmstnpa and Skdes 

C-25 Praaantlnfonnation with Films 

C-26 PraeentlntonnationwithAudoRaconSngs 

C-27 Praaantkitomiation with Telavisad and Videotaped Matenals 

C-28 Employ PrografTwned Instruction 

C-29 Praaentlnfonnation with the Chj*boyd and Fl<p Chart 

C-30 Provide tor Students' Learning Styles 

CatagoryD: Inatructional Evaluation 

D-1 Establiih Student PertonnanceCntena 

Assess Student Perfonnance' Knowledge 
Assess Student Performance: Attitudes 
Assess Student Perfonnance: SMb 
Determine Student Gradea 
Evaluate You Instructionai Effectiveness 



C-2 
C-3 
C-4 
C-5 
C-6 
C-7 
C-« 
C-9 



D-2 
CKJ 
D-4 
D-5 
D-C 

CatagoryE: Inainjctlonal Managamant 

E-1 Project Instructonai Resource Needs 

Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilfties 
Anange tor Improvement of Your Vocational Factlities 
Maintain a Filing System 
Providefor Student Safety 
Provide for the First Aid r4eeds of Students 
Assist Students in Developing SeU-Oisapline 
Organize the Vocabonal Laboratory 
Manage the Vocational Laboratory 



E-2 
E-3 
E-4 
E-5 
E-€ 
E-7 
E-6 

E-g 

E-10 Combat Problems of Student Chemic^tJso 
CatagoryF: Guidanca 

F-1 Gather Student Data UsmgFonnal Data-Collection Techniques 

F-2 Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferery^es to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Cweer Opportunities 

F 6 Assist Students in applying for EmptoymemotFurthei EdutatKXt 



CatagoryC: School-ConinHinity Ralationa 

G-1 Develop a School-ComiunityRetatKxts Plan fa Your Vocational Pr^ 

G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-3 Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your VocatxmalProgrwn 

G-S Prepare News Releases and Articiaa Concerning Your Vocational Progrem 

&-6 Arrange fa TelevNion wid Radio Presentations Concerning Your Vocational 

Program 

G>7 Conduct an Open House 

G-6 Wortc with Members of the Community 

G-9 Woric with State and local E^^ucators 

G-1 0 Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Prognm 

CatagoryH: Vocational Student Organization 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Concemmg Vocational Student 



H-2 
H-3 



H-5 
H-6 



Organizations 
Establish a Vocational Ss>ident Organization 
Prepare Vocationaf Studem Cry«ni^^tion Members fa Leadership Roles 
Assist Vocational Student Orgaruza^xvi Members in Developing and 

Financing a Yearly Program of Ac tivities 
Supenrtse Activities of the vocaticr^U Student Organization 
Guide Participation in Vocational Student Organization Contests 



Catagoryl: ProfaaaionalRolaandOavalopmant 



1-1 

1-2 
1-3 
M 
1-5 
1-6 
1-7 

i-e 

CatagoryJ: Coordination of Cooparatlva Education 

j-1 

J-2 
J-3 
J-4 
J-5 
J-6 



Keep UP to Date Professionally 
Serve Your Teachtfig Profession 
Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 
Sen/e the School arxl Community 
Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 
Provide Laboratory Expenences fa Prospective Teachers 
Ptan the Student Teechvig Expenence 
Supervise Student Teachers 



Establish GuKMinea tor Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Termnations of Co-Op Students 
Enroll Students n Your Co-Op Progrvn 
Secure Training Stations fa Your Co-Op Program 

Place Co-Op Students on the Job j 
Develop the TraMngAbihty of On-the%loblnstnjctors % 
Coadmate On-lhe-Job Instniction 
Evaluate Co-Op Students' On-the%tob Perfonnvioe 
Prepare fa Students' Related Instmction 
Supennse an Emptoyer-Emptoyee Appreciation Event 



J-7 
J-« 
J-9 
J-10 

CatagoryK: fenplamanting Compalar>cy-Baaad Education (CBE) 

K-1 Prepare Yourself fa C8E 

K-2 Organize the Content tor a C8E Program 

K-3 Organize Your Class and Lab to Install C3E 

K-4 Provide instructional Maienals fa C8E 

K-5 Manage the Daily Routines of Your C8E Program 

K-6 Guide Your Students Through the CBEProgr^ 

Category L: SarvlngStudantawtthSpadal/ExcaptionalNaada 

L-1 Prepare Yourself to Sen« Exceptional Students 

L-2 Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students 

L-3 Ptan Instruction fa Exceptional Students 

L-4 Provide AppropnatetnstnictionatMatenab fa ExceptxxvH Students 

L-5 Modify the Leammg Environment fa Exceptional Students 

L-6 Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students 

L-7 Use Instructional Techn^^ues to Meet the Needs of Exceptional Students 

L-6 Improve Your Convnumcabon Skills 

L-9 Assess the Progress of Exceptional Students 

L-10 Counsel Excepttonal Students with Personal-Social Problems 

L- 1 1 Assist Exceptional Students m Developing Career Pimng SMla 

L-1 2 Prepare Exceptional Students fa Employabitity 

L-13 PromotaYour Vocabonal Program with Excepbonal Students 

Category M: Asaltting Students In ^proving T?>alr Baalc Skina 

M-1 Assist Students in Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

M-2 Assist Students in Devetoptfig Technical Readtfig Skills 

M-3 Assist Students m Improving ThecrWntmg Skills 

M-4 Assist Students mlrr^irovw^g Their Oral Communication Skills 

M-5 Assist Students in Improving Their Math Skills 

M-6 Assist Students tn Improving Thoir Survn^al Skills 

RELATED PUBIJCATIONS 

Student Guide to Usng PerformarK:e-Based Teacher Education Matenals 
Resource Person Guide to Usvig Perfonnance-Baseo Teachei Education Matenats 
Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Perfonnance-Based Teacher Education TheStataoftheArt.GeneralEducatxxiand 
Vocational Education 



For Infomuitjon ra^arding availability and pricts of these materials contact— AAViM, Ainerican Association for Vocational Instructional 
Mattriais, 120 Orfftmlar Englnaadng Cenlar» University of Qeorgia, Athens, Georgia 30602, (404) 542-2586 
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